ome 


le  woman  wi 


women  crave 


luxury  oi 
lose  wKo  Jesign, 


women  s  appareJ 


mow 


■  uxury  appeal 


prefer  faLrics  of  BemLerg*  rayon.  To  millions 
amen  ”  Bemterg'  is  a  symtol,  not  only  of  quality 
value,  Lut  of  soul-satisfying  luxury  as  well. 


BEMBERG 


tlie  registered  trademark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


Mi  i;k  \\ 


M  CALL'S 


TER  HOMES 4 GARDEN: 


CMtoii  launcht  tMr  greaf*sf  Wfcif*  Sol*  Promotion,  to  eolobrato  17  yoar$  of  con* 
Huo&s  national  adverthlng.  Nama-tosts  prove  It  payt  to  featare  Cannon  towels! 

You’ll  sell  cargoes  of  new  Cannon  towels  January.  Cannon  outranks  all  other  towel 

in  your  January  White  Sales!  Rig  up  your  manufacturers  combined,  in  the  amount 

stock  with  some  of  the  splashy  new  White  and  regularity  of  their  national  advertising. 

Sale  Specials  shown  at  the  left.  Deck  your  In  1940  .  .  .  more  magazines,  more  circula- 

window  and  towel  department  with  Cannon  tion,  more  demand  for  Cannon  merchandise. 

“Sale  Boat”  Posters ...  the  brightest,  hreezi*  EXTRA!  CANNON  ADDS  UfB  TO 

est  White  Sale  Display  that  ever  dropped  1940  TOWEL  SCHEDULE 

anchor  in  your  store.  Still  more  big  merchandising  news  I  Cannon 

And  watch  for  Cannon’s  immense  wave  has  enlisted  this  lusty,  hard-hitting  maga- 

of  national  advertising:  full-color  pages  in  zine  to  help  boost  your  Cannon  towel  sales 

five  big  magazines,  telling  over  eleven  in  1940.  Watch  for  the  Cannon  full-color 

million  people  to  buy  Cannon  towels  in  page  in  the  January  1st  issue  of  Life. 


*nu  BOAr  POSHRS 


CBEE  Big  32x4S-inch 
I  lltKi  easel-back  dis¬ 
plays  in  three-dimensional 
effect;  “real'’  rigging  and  sail 
of  Cannon  cloth.  Lots  of 
color,  action,  life.  Displays 
My:  “Cargoes  of  New  Cannon 
Towels”;  “Cargoes  of  New 
Cannon  Towels  and  Sheets”; 
and  “Cargoes  of  New  Cannon 
Sheets.'’  Send  request  at 
once;  displays  shipped  to 
reach  yon  about  December  20. 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70 
Vorth  Street,  New  York. 
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INCREASED  VOLUME  WILL  SOLVE 
MORE  PROBLEMS  THAN  PRICE  INCREASES 

ONE  remarkable  thing  about  the  present 
situation  is  the  unanimity  with  which 
practically  the  entire  business  population 
has  declared  itself  to  be  opposed  to  a  war  boom 
in  this  country.  While  this  fact  is  striking,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  because  the 
nation's  experience  with  the  aftermath  of  the  last 
war  boom  is  so  recent  as  almost  to  be  current. 

No  man  of  any  intelligence  could  wish  again 
to  go  through  what  all  business  has  been  through 
in  the  last  decade  and  pretty  nearly  everybody 
seems  to  realize  that  these  ten  years  of  misery 
were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  last  war 
boom.  Consequently  It  Is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  find  business  men  with  one  accord  oppos¬ 
ing  anything  which  will  create  another  war  boom. 

It  seems  safe  also  to  assume  that  most  men 
of  business  today  realize  that  the  majority  of 
the  difficulties  which  we  have  encountered  in  the 
ten  year  period  from  which  we  are  emerging 
have  been  due  to  the  unbalancing  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  This,  according  to  how  one  feels 
about  the  intervention  of  government  in  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs,  has  been  accentuated,  or  to  some 
extent  offset,  by  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  use  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  create  a  new  balance. 

To  those  of  us  who  still  believe  in  a  free 
economy  it  appears  self-evident  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  left  to  itself,  will  find  its  own 
balance  but  we  have  had  abundant  chance  to 
learn  that.  In  all  probability,  the  days  when  gov¬ 
ernment  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  find  its  own 
balance  are  definitely  behind  us.  No  matter 
how  disastrous  governmental  experiments  may 
prove  to  be,  so  long  as  the  desire  to  Intervene 
is  present  there  always  will  be  fresh  experiments 
asking  to  be  tried. 

Another  tear  boom  with  its  inevitable  after- 
math  of  an  unbalanced  economy  tvould  prove 
not  merely  a  desperate  condition  in  itself  but 
UHmld  invite  more  governmental  efforts  to  force 
a  new  balance. 

In  those  periods  when  our  system  has  found 
a  balance  it  has  not  greatly  mattered  whether 
such  a  balance  was  on  a  high  or  a  low  plane. 
The  principal  point  is  that  income  in  all  the  vari- 
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ous  segments  of  the  public  shall  have  a  fair  re¬ 
lationship  with  prices.  When  this  relationship  is 
destroyed  we  have  diminishing  business  and  In¬ 
creasing  unemployment  and — what  is  worse — 
we  have  the  constant  temptation  to  government 
to  step  in  and  try  to  set  things  right  at  once  by 
some  supernal  effort. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  business,  and  to  the 
public,  that  after  years  of  struggling  back  to¬ 
ward  some  sort  of  balance  we  should  not  im¬ 
mediately  upset  things  again  and  have  to  live 
again  through  all  that  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  decade. 

Therefore  the  effort  of  retailers  to  prevent  un¬ 
warranted  price  rises  is  the  soundest  wisdom. 
Any  sudden  rise  in  prices  is  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  drop  in  the  number  of  transactions 
until  the  price  rise  has  gone  to  a  point  where 
consumer  income  has  Increased.  However,  since 
wages  never  can  be  as  flexible  as  prices  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult — if  not  impossible — for 
wages  to  overtake  and  stay  level  with  prices. 
Each  succeeding  wage  increase  seems  bound  to 
be  reflected  in  higher  prices  and,  in  its  turn,  to 
compel  higher  wages.  This  goes  on  until  the 
whole  thing  crashes  down  to  disaster  as  it  did 
in  1929-30. 

For  years  we  have  recognized  that  if  we  could 
operate  our  machinery  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  at  something  like  full  capacity  our 
problems  would  largely  disappear.  That  has  not 
been  possible  because  the  purchasing  power  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  consume  such  increased 
production.  If  now  the  tragedy  in  Europe  is  to 
have  a  strong  influence  in  quickening  our 
American  economy  it  would  be  much  sounder 
and  wiser  for  business  to  attempt  to  direct  that 
influence  toward  the  utilization  of  full  capacity 
rather  than  to  narrow  our  various  markets  by 
substantial  price  increases  which  will  discourage 
consumption  and  increase  rather  than  reduce 
unemployment.  A  larger  volume  of  business  at 
prices  which  are  not  much — if  any — higher  than 
we  have  recently  known  would  operate  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  knottiest  problems  of  business,  the 
consumer  and  labor.  Higher  prices  and  higher 
wages  with  a  diminishing  volume  will  only  throw 
us  back  into  the  same  old  slough  of  despond 
from  which  we  have  been  struggling. 
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THUMBS  DOWN  ON 
"BLANK  CHECK"  BUYING 

The  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  U.S.A.,  as  we  have  previously  reported 
to  you,  have  attempted  to  bind  their  mem¬ 
bers  with  an  agreement  that  they  will  not  accept 
firm  orders.  Instead  they  insist  upon  all  orders 
being  taken  conditional  upon  an  increase  of 
price  if  their  costs  should  increase  prior  to  de¬ 
livery  of  the  goods. 

Of  course,  nothing  could  operate  to  increase 
costs  quite  so  effectively  as  the  knowledge  that 
one's  customer  is  bound  to  pay  any  increase 
which  may  occur.  There  are  comparatively  few 
people  who  handle  other  people's  funds  as  care¬ 
fully  as  they  do  their  own.  Under  this  “blank 
check*'  method  of  order  placing  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  afford  to  be  exceedingly  generous  with 
the  material  man,  ivith  his  labor — with  every¬ 
one  except  his  customer  who  should  be  his  first 
and  greatest  concern. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  point  out  that  even 
among  these  manufacturers  there  are  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  this  vicious  practice  and  who — 
in  at  least  some  cases — are  not  requiring  their 
customers  to  sign  their  commercial  lives  away 
because  they  have  the  jitters  over  the  possibility 
of  increased  costs  which  the  representatives  of 
the  manufacurers'  association  say  they  do  not 
believe  will  materialize. 

This  attempted  action  by  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  precedent. 
If  one  group  of  manufacturers  can  play  this  game 
others  can  also.  Therefore — even  at  some  cost 
in  effort  and  sales — retailers  should  do  their  best 
to  nip  the  scheme  in  the  bud. 

If  your  clothing  resources  ask  you  to  accept 
this  “blank  check”  procedure  tell  them  you 
must  know  what  your  goods  will  cost  you  and 
you  icill  be  ready  to  place  your  orders  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  willing  to  make  a  firm  price. 

We  are  assured  that  some  of  the  largest  buy¬ 
ers  have  not  had  to  agree  to  this  "blank  check" 
provision.  If  that  is  true  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  refuse  to  accept  it  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  basic  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  unreasonable  attitude  of  the 
clothing  manufacturers,  it  apparently  will  lead 
also  to  discrimination. 

If  your  costs  as  a  retailer  should  go  up  before 
your  orders  are  delivered  will  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  make  you  an  allowance  to  offset  that  in¬ 
crease?  Don't  even  bother  to  ask  them.  You 
know  the  answer!  Why  then  should  not  the 
manufacturer  assume  the  same  business  risks 
that  you  and  every  other  retailer  must  take. 
Thumbs  down  on  “blank  check”  buying. 

STILL  WORKING  FOR  YOU 

PATIENCE,  Courage  and  Judgment  are  a 
combination  of  three  great  qualities  which 
cannot  be  beaten.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  these 
qualities  have  been  amply  represented.  Pati¬ 
ence  which  is  tolerant,  which  waits  until  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  understood,  which  never  goes  off  half- 


cocked.  Courage  which  knows  itself  and  there¬ 
fore  can  live  with  patience,  conscious  that  when 
the  hour  for  action  strikes  it  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  Greatest  of  these,  however,  is  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  offspring  of  Experience  and  Intelli¬ 
gence,  which  knows  when  it  is  time  for  Patience 
and  when  Courage,  which  dictates  bolder  ac¬ 
tion,  should  have  its  way. 

This  moralizing — if  you  will  accept  it — is  the 
result  of  a  recent  re-examination  of  the  part 
which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  played  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  for 
the  retail  trade  out  of  the  price  inflation  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  world  war  and  the  attempt  to  in¬ 
voke  the  Lever  Law  as  a  means  of  controlling 
retail  prices. 

Although  we  were  in  the  center  of  all  that 
went  on  back  in  1919,  1920  and  1921  and  have 
kept  a  fair  memory  of  events,  we  nevertheless 
were  thrilled  by  the  opportunity  to  examine 
again  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  discussions  and  the  actions  which 
distinguished  those  days. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  Association 
then  represented  about  one  quarter  as  many 
stores  as  it  does  today.  And  yet  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  minutes  of  those  days  reveals  a 
Board  of  Directors  which  for  Patience  and 
Courage  and  Judgment  could  hardly  have  been 
improved  upon. 

From  the  first  telegram  to  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  offering  the  cooperation  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  President's  announced  intention  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  through  the 
troublous  days  of  the  Fair  Price  Committees 
and  the  criminal  actions  brought  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  against  retailers,  to  the  final 
act  in  which  the  L).  S.  Supreme  Court  vindicated 
our  judgment  that  the  Lever  Law  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  the  whole  story  is  there  in  the  records 
of  the  Association.  Not  only  do  the  official  rec¬ 
ords  remain  to  tell  the  story  but  they  are  there 
as  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Association  never 
missed  a  trick  during  the  entire  period.  It  was 
on  the  job  guarding  retail  interests — the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
organization,  just  the  same  as  those  who  were 
members  and  loyally  supporting  it. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Association 
were  patient.  They  authorized  complete  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Government.  Studies  were 
made  at  great  trouble  and  expense  to  put 
wanted  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  Every  effort  was  made  to  co¬ 
operate  whole-heartedly  with  government. 
Courage  also  was  there,  for  when  the  time 
eventually  came  when  it  appeared  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  no  longer  was  satisfied  with  this  coop¬ 
eration  but  instead  began  an  active  campaign 
to  convict  retailers  of  charges  of  profiteering, 
then  the  Board  of  the  Association  sent  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Association 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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New  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
Starts  Price  Protection  Activity 


fi  -  > 


Losing  no  time  in  getting 
started  on  its  big  job,  the  em¬ 
ergency  committee  appointerl 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  met  on  October  19th  in  the 
National  Capital,  completed  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  to  resist  unwarranted  price  in¬ 
creases  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
bodies  having  similar  objectives. 

Its  first  official  act  was  to  select 
“Economic  Advisory  Committee”  as 
the  name  by  which  it  shall  be 
known.  Committee  chairman  Frank 
M.  Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs- 
\'andervoort-Bamey,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  presided,  and  nineteen  com¬ 
mittee  members  representing  all 
classes  of  retail  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  in  attendance. 

President  Saul  Cohn  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  talk  on  the  reasons 
why  the  Board  of  Directors  author¬ 
ized  the  committee.  General  Mana¬ 
ger  Lew  Hahn  presented  the 
agenda,  recalled  the  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  World  War  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  exercise  control  over  retail  prices 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Lever 
Anti-Profiteering  Act.  He  said  in 
part :  “The  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  whatever  possible 
emergency  might  develop  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  trade  made  it  seem 
important  that  we  should  not  be 
caught  unprepared  as  was  the  case 


in  the  last  war.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s 
meeting,  the  committee  in  a  public 
statement  declared  its  intention  to 
put  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  all 
unwarranted  price  advances.  How¬ 
ever,  it  made  clear  at  the  same  time 
that  it  recognizes  that  some  in¬ 
creases  may  be  justified  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

The  Committee  expressed  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  such  practices  as 
“blank  check”  buying  in  which  or¬ 
ders  are  placed  with  prices  left  open 
for  later  adjustment  as  demanded 
by  the  Clothing  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  practice  was  discussed  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  Bulletin  by 
Chairman  Mayfield. 

During  the  day  the  committee 
was  addressed  by  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Noble,  Under- Secretary’ 
of  Commerce,  who  during  the  illness 
of  Secretar>’  Hopkins  is  Acting 
Secretary,  and  Carroll  Wilson,  one 
of  the  economists  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  who  is  in  charge 
of  price  statistics.  Both  Under- 
Secretarj'  Noble  and  Mr.  Wilson 
emphasized  their  opinion  that  the 
government  should  undertake  no 
direct  control  over  prices  and  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  and  appreciation  of 
the  method  in  which  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  is 
proceeding. 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 
Chairman  of  the  Tem^xirary  Na- 


tional  Economic  Committee  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  government  and  likewise  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  National  b’ctail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Leon  Hender¬ 
son,  Government  Economist  and 
Commissioner,  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission ;  Clarence 
Avildsen,  member  of  Secretary 
Hopkin’s  Economic  Staff  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Economics  representing 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
TNEC  and  James  llrackett.  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  TNEC  were 
guests  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  decided  that  the 
work  of  contacting  manufacturers 
and  their  organizations  over  the 
price  situation  should  be  directed 
by  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaiif- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 

Th«  Committee's  Aims  Stated 

In  a  bulletin  to  members  follow¬ 
ing  the  meeting.  General  Manager 
Lew  Hahn,  summing  up  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said  among  other  things : 

“The  discussions  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  made  it  very  plain  that  retailers 
should  not  exjiect  to  iirevent  all 
price  increases.  It  was  recognized, 
for  example,  that  even  though  the 
situation  in  Europe  had  not  devel- 
ojied  there  was  likelihood  that  im¬ 
proving  business  and  increasing  em¬ 
ployment,  coupled  with  the  effects 
of  the  wage  and  hour  legislation, 
etc.,  probably  wouhl  have  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  some  prices  any¬ 
way.’’***** 

“The  resolution  of  the  Hoard  of 
Directors  makes  it  plain  that  our 
trade  is  called  upon  to  resist  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases  and  there  we 
believe  retailers  .should  stand  fast. 

“We  recognize  that  retailers  have 
no  control  over  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  or  the  costs  which  go  into 
the  manufacturer’s  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  and  that  therefore  it  might  be 
comparatively  easy  for  retailers  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  deny  any 
responsibility  for  prices.  Such  an 
attitude  in  these  days,  however, 
would  not  be  especially  intelligent. 

“We  all  realize  that  as  prices  are 
advanced  in  retail  stores,  consumer 
resistance  is  encountered  and  if  this 
resistance  becomes  sufficiently  wide¬ 


spread  it  operates  to  keep  retail 
prices  down  even  though  such  re¬ 
sistance  may  in  fact  be  unjustifiable. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
where  the  customer,  whether  he  be 
the  consumer  or  the  retailer,  cheer¬ 
fully  accepts  all  price  advances  it 
will  encourage  ])rice  increases. 

“When  price  increases  seem  to  be 
unjustifiable,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  retailer  should  offer  resist¬ 
ance  to  such  price  increases.  This 
resistance,  whether  by  the  con.sumer 
or  the  retailer,  is  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  in  preserving  a  stable  economy, 
not  merely  in  an  emergency  but  at 
all  times.  In  an  emergency  it  be¬ 
comes  of  even  greater  importance. 

“We  hope  to  impress  ui)on  you 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  results  is  in  your  own  hands. 
In  .spite  of  all  that  our  Committee 
may  try  to  do  it  will  he  practically 
powerless  unless  you  back  up  its 
efforts  in  your  regular  contacts  with 
those  from  whom  you  buy  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  we  are  always  ready 
to  do  whatever  properly  may  be 
done  by  a  national  organization  like 
ours,  but  usually  a  letter  from  your 
store  to  your  own  manufae  urers 
deserves,  and  has,  more  weight  titan 
anything  which  we  can  do  down 
here.  This  means  that  you  cannot 
turn  over  to  us  or  to  anyone  else 
entirely  a  work  st)  important  as  the 
protection  of  yottr  own  business  in 
these  un.settled  times.’’***** 

Sub-Committees  Appointed 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  sub¬ 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  cooperation  with  other  organi¬ 
zations  effective,  these  specifically 
to  include  the  American  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  Retailers’  National 
Council. 

The  personnel  of  this  committee 
is  as  follows: 

D.wid  E.  Moeser 
Conrad  &  Company,  Inc. 

Boston 

Louis  E.  Kirstein 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston 

D.wid  Ovexs 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.\rold  W.  Brightxiax 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Bex.t.amix  H.  N.\mm 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  order  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  may  be  directed  and  car¬ 
ried  on  at  times  when  the  committee 
is  not  in  session,  a  smaller  working 
committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  the  following  members: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  .Auerbach 
ti.  Fox  &  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

.Albert  D.  Hutzler 
Hutzler  Brothers  Co. 

Baltimore 

Benjamin  H.  Namm 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

B.  Earl  Puckett 
Allied  Stores  Corporation 
New  York 

Percy  S.  Straus 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York 

Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores.  Inc. 
Pittsburgh 

Fr.\nk  M.  Mayfield,  Ex-Officio 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 
St.  Louis 

Those  jiresent  at  the  meeting 
were : 

Frank  M.  Mayfield.  Chairman. 
Scruggs-N'andervoort-Harnev.  Inc. 
.St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  .Auer¬ 
bach.  G.  Fox  &  Co..  Hartford. 
Conn.;  Saul  Cohn.  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion;  \\'.  W.  Everett,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  David 
I'diasoff,  Mayer  &  Schmidt,  Tyler, 
Te.xas;  R.  H.  Fogler.  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company.  Chicago ;  Robert 
Hays  o  '  ,  representing  N.  L. 
Dauby,  '  lie  May  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Samuel  H.  Halle,  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co..  Cleveland ;  .Albert  D. 
Hutzler,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.. 
Baltimore;  J.  S.  Jones,  Stone  & 
Thomas,  Wheeling.  W.  \’a. ;  R.  E. 
Kennington,  R.  E.  Kennington  Co.. 
Jackson.  Miss.;  J.  D.  Kirven,  Sr., 
J.  .A.  Kirven  Company.  Columhus, 
Ga. ;  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Com- 
jiany,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Robert  F. 
Shepard.  The  Shepard  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Delos  Walker, 
representing  Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  Oscar  Webber, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  De¬ 
troit ;  Irwin  D.  Wolf.  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  Thomas  P.  Abbott,  Stewart 
&  Co..  Baltimore ;  Lew  Hahn,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

Novembei,  1939 
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THE  l‘  K  E  S  I  H  E  N  T'S 


NEUTRALITY 


I'resiilent,  Nutioiial  Uetail  llry  (iuiiil« 

NKUTRAIJTV,  a  much  used  word  these 
days,  can  be  the  liasis  of  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  usefulness  in  a  purely  diplo¬ 
matic  sense.  N’iewing  Xeutrality  in  a  farseeing 
way,  it  can  he  the  basis  for  international  coopera¬ 
tion  such  as  we  have  never  exi^erienced  before. 

I  bis  country  tried  international  economic  co¬ 
operation  subsequent  t<j  the  W  orld  W'ar  and  the 
results  were  not  altogether  happy.  W’e  tried 
international  diplomacy  at  the  etui  of  the  W’ar 
and  in  light  of  what  has  happened  since,  the 
re.sult  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  at  the 
time  peace  was  made. 

War  creates  tremendous  disorganization.  It 
affects  not  only  the  people  actually  engaged  in 
war  but  upsets  and  di.slocates  the  lives  of  the 
civilian  population  in  almost  every  phase  of  normal 
activity.  It  destroys  existing  trade  relations.  It 
affords  opportunities  to  neutrals  which  they  either 
have  not  had  or  had  not  used  beh^re.  It  makes 
necessary  some  very  amazing  shifts  of  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  financial  and  economic  transactions  of 
the  entire  world. 

As  a  jieople,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  number 
of  important  developments  in  our  trade  activities 
with  other  nations.  There  looms  up  the  matter 
of  permanent  commercial  relations  with  the  Latin- 
.\merican  countries.  To  explore  this  subject,  your 
officers,  together  with  several  leading  merchants 
and  repre.sentatives  of  our  own  government,  re¬ 
cently  met  with  representatives  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  h'dward 
J.  Noble,  Under-Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
W’a.shington. 

The  difficulties  of  a  constructive  and  farseeing 
trade  program  of  this  kind  are  wellknown  to 
those  who  have  had  export  experience  and  those 
who  have  studied  the  problem  generally.  'I'here 
are  barriers  of  a  legal,  economic  and  financial 
character  too  numerous  to  detail.  Underlying 
these  physical  and  material  difficulties  are  many  of 
a  psychological  character,  all  of  which  have  to  he 
ironed  out. 

The  specific  interest  which  retailers  might  have 
in  this  problem  lies  in  the  possibility  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  South  America  our  purchase  of  certain 
low-cost  labor  items  which  we  have  heretofore 
bought  in  Europe  and  Asia.  These  must  not  be 
items  of  a  souvenir  or  temporary  type  but  rather 
of  a  permanent  volnme  type.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  approach  the  problem  of  closer  com- 


\\y  SAUL  COHN 


Assorialioii  anil  City  Stores  Ciiinpaiiy 

mercial  relations  with  .South  .\merica  on  a  ])er- 
maneiit  ba.se  rather  than  as  a  tem])orarv  make.shift 
during  the  iieriod  of  the  War.  .\nv  makeshift 
arrangement  would,  at  the  end  of  the  W  ar,  lead 
lO  .severe  dislocation  in  both  countries. 

.\t  this  meeting,  the  f(»llowing  suggestions 
were  developed; 

1.  In  order  to  assist  in  establishing  these  rela¬ 
tions,  we  should  endeavor  to  jirocure  by  ((ues- 
tionnaire  from  our  members  an  inventory  of 
the  type  and  dollar  volume  of  gt)ods  purchased 
abroad. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  trade  center  in  New 
York  at  which  our  buyers  could  visit  show¬ 
rooms  maintained  by  South  .American  pro¬ 
ducers. 

3.  .A  plan  whereby  at  our  next  Convention  we 
might  have  ati  exhibition  of  South  .American 
products  as  well  as  of  such  products  which 
we  have  purchased  abroad  elsewhere. 

4.  W’hen  the  situation  is  ripe,  to  establish  a  trade 
center  in  one  of  the  large,  metropolitan  cities 
in  South  .America  for  the  purpose  of  di.splay- 
ing  .American-made  merchandise  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  view  to  the  presentation  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  as  fortnerly  came  from  Euro])ean  or 
.Asiatic  markets  now  closed,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  landed  cost  and  other  practical  data. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  well  he  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  goodwill  between  the  two  cfmntries  for 
a  group  of  retailers  to  make  a  trip  to  South 
.America  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  trade 
relations. 

The  development  of  trade  relations  is  of  course 
.somewhat  of  a  dream  at  this  time  but  if  it  can 
be  done  its  effect  will  be  far-reaching.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  way  to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
effective  is  perhajts  through  developing  of  trade 
relations  rather  than  by  eloquent  phrasing  in 
diplomatic  halls.  If  we  are  to  achieve  any  hemi¬ 
spheric  integrity  it  will  be  very  largely  by  these 
methods.  This  would  closely  tie  into  Secretary 
Hull’s  program  of  reciprocal  trade  relations 
throughout  the  world  as  a  path  to  jteace  and 
prosperity. 

The  solidarity  of  the  .American  Republics  will 
probably  receive  more  attention  and  effort  than 
it  has  had  in  the  past  and  sooner  or  later  these 
well-ordered  trade  relationships  will  prove  to  be 
a  ]K»werful  weapon  for  national  defense. 
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Current  Retail  Practice  in 
Handling  Christmas  Returns 

By  OTHO  J.  HICKS 

Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 


IT  is  not  too  soon  for  all  stores 
to  consider  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  they  will  follow 
in  the  handling  of  1939  Christmas 
returns.  In  the  hope  of  aiding  all 
member  stores,  the  Management 
Division  recently  made  a  spot-check 
on  the  methods  which  a  few  of  our 
members  intend  to  follow.  These 
findings,  supplementing  the  more 
extensive  survey  made  and  reported 
several  months  ago  on  “Customer 
Returns  Policies  and  Procedures”, 
present  an  interesting  picture  for 
the  store  which  is  taking  inventory 
of  its  practice  for  the  1939  Christ¬ 
mas  season. 

Cash  Refund  Question 

In  the  earlier  survey  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  44  of  the  63  stores 
which  were  studied  did  not  refund 
cash  for  gifts  of  any  type  at  any 
time.  It  appears  to  he  common 
practice,  then,  to  issue  a  due  hill 
or  merchandise  certificate  which  is 
to  be  applied  against  future  pur¬ 
chases  in  those  cases  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  does  not  wish  to  exchange 
the  merchandise.  The  return  of 
gifts  for  credit  to  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  of  a  recipient  is  treated  more 
leniently,  however,  since  32  stores 
permitted  this  practice  as  opposed 
to  31  w'ho  did  not. 

Where  the  customer  has  decided 
upon  an  exchange  of  gift  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  new  selection  is  of 
lesser  price,  10  of  the  63  stores  re¬ 
quire  that  the  balance  due  the  cus¬ 
tomer  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
merchandise  credit  or  due  bill.  This 
was  modified  in  several  stores  by 
provisions  for  returning  in  cash  a 
balance  not  exceeding  $1.00,  and  us¬ 
ing  a  merchandise  credit  on  balances 
exceeding  that  amount.  Three  stores 
permit  uneven  exchanges  of  gifts 
only  for  merchandise  of  greater 
value. 

The  influence  of  community 
agreements  in  connection  with  the 
return  of  gifts  was  made  evident  in 
this  survey,  since  the  majority  of 


those  stores  which  do  not  permit 
credit  or  cash  refunds  and  which 
limit  uneven  exchanges  are  follow¬ 
ing  a  procedure  which  has  been  set 
up  on  a  city-wide  basis. 

Time  Limits  on  Returns 

The  only  noticeable  change  in 
year  around  policy  which  takes  place 
in  regard  to  the  return  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  is  an  extension  of  the  time 
limit.  It  was  generally  found  that 
any  merchandise  purchased  or  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  Christmas  gift  was  re¬ 
turnable  within  periods  ranging 
from  four  days  to  two  weeks  after 
Christmas.  Some  of  the  stores  sur¬ 
veyed  reported  that  they  would  ac- 
cept  gifts  for  exchange  c)nly  at  the 
current  price  after  December  31st. 
A  few  stores  which  ordinarily  per¬ 
mit  the  return  of  gifts  for  cash  re¬ 
fund  or  credit  stated  that  after  the 
second  or  third  week,  only  due  bills 
were  given  for  merchandise  which 
was  not  accompanied  hy  salescheck. 
Actually,  a  majority  of  stores  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  stricter  sui)ervision  was 
exercised  on  all  returns  without 
saleschecks  following  Christmas. 

With  this  more  extensive  survey 
as  a  foundation,  the  spot-check  made 
during  the  past  week  presents  a 
number  of  interesting  additions. 

From  a  member  store  in  Youngs¬ 
town  we  learn  that  the  policy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  return  of  1939  gift 
merchandise  will  not  materially 
change  from  the  store's  year  around 
policy.  In  this  store  during  the  five 
days  following  Christmas,  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  exchanged  at  the 
original  purchase  price.  After  five 
days  any  gift  merchandi.se  that  is 
highly  seasonal  in  character  will  be 
returnable  only  at  the  prevailing 
price.  At  the  prevailing  price  the 
item  can  he  exchanged,  credited  to 
an  account,  or  converted  into  cash. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  these 
rules  will  be  subjected  to  a  liberal 
interpretation,  that  exceptions  will 
be  made,  depending  upon  circum- 
■stances. 


In  Cleveland  the  practice  this  year 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  if  slightly  less  liberal.  The 
Adjustors’  Group  of  Cleveland’s 
Retail  Merchants’  Board  adopted 
more  than  six  years  ago  uniform 
rules  on  Christmas  returns.  These 
rules  have  consistently  reduced  loss 
in  Cleveland  stores.  Here,  ex¬ 
changes  will  be  made  on  a  full  value 
basis  up  to  January  1st,  and  then  at 
a  current  price  for  reasonable  peri¬ 
ods.  No  cash  or  credit  will  be  given 
the  recipient  of  the  gift. 

Front  one  member  store  in  the 
City  of  Washington  we  have  learned 
that  Christmas  merchandise  will  be 
accepted  for  credit,  exchange  or  re¬ 
fund  until  January  25th.  The  usual 
return  period  in  the  store  is  six 
days.  Merchandise  returned  after 
January  25th,  for  which  there  is  a 
plausible  reason  such  as  foreign 
mailing,  will  be  accepted  only  at  the 
current  price. 

City-Wide  Practice  Described 

Gift  recipients  in  the  City  of 
Denver  w'ill  find  this  year  that  their 
gifts  may  only  be  exchanged  for 
other  merchandise,  or  for  a  mer¬ 
chandise  certificate.  No  refunds 
will  be  given  except  to  the  original 
purchaser. 

Stores  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
similar  to  those  in  Cleveland,  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  uniform  practice 
established  several  years  ago  by 
their  Retail  Trade  Board.  This 
practice  is  explained  as  follows 
through  the  use  of  printed  signs 
which  are  displayed  widely  in  stores 
throughout  the  Christmas  season: 

“It  is  a  ruling  of  the  Boston 
Retail  Trade  Board  that  gift 
merchandise  may  be  exchanged 
only  for  merchandise.  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  zoill  be  accepted  up  to 
January  7 ,  as  an  exception  to 
the  regular  ride.”  (The  regular 
rule  is  to  exchange  merchandise 
up  to  one  week  after  purchase.) 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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This  vista  through  the  sportswear  tie- 
partment  to  jewelry  and  cosmetirs. 


View  off  foyer  into  main  floor  showing 
millinery,  jewelry  and  cosmetics  de¬ 
partment. 


Main  floor  view  showing  jewelry,  cosmetics  and  handkerchief  departments. 

The  new  quarters  of  The  Tailored  Woman  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  are  high  drama  in  display.  Most 
unusual  feature  is  the  display  lobby  illustrated  in  the 
night  photograph  at  top  of  this  page.  In  a  rich  setting 
of  caen  stone  walls  high  fashions  will  be  shown  in 
various  appropriate  scenes — the  Theatre,  the  Horse 
Show,  etc.  Lighting  throughout  has  been  carefully 
planned.  It  does  not  come,  though  it  seems  to,  from 
the  crystal  chandeliers,  but  from  numerous  spotlights 
hidden  in  the  ceiling. 
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Since  this  sign  appears  in  all  Bos¬ 
ton  stores  and  since  the  rule  is  not 
that  of  an. individual  store,  custom¬ 
ers  are  less  likely  to  insist  upon  ex¬ 
ceptions.  However,  ineinher  stores 
admit  that  any  e.xceptions  which  do 
come  up  are  handled  as  individual 
cases  by  their  adjustment  offices. 

One  of  New  York  City’s  most 
prominent  stores  is  preparing  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  will  accejn  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  for  e.xchange  or  refund  up 
to  and  including  January  2nd.  At 
all  other  times  of  the  year  this  store 
holds  rigidly  to  the  rule  that  mer¬ 
chandise  must  he  returned  within 
seven  days  after  j)urchase.  How¬ 
ever.  since  this  store,  like  all  other 
stores,  encourages  Christmas  buying 


in  November,  all  returns  of  gifts  no 
matter  what  the  date  of  purchase 
are  accepted  during  the  seven-day 
interval  following  Christmas. 

The  actual  procedure  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  a  customer  who  is  return¬ 
ing  merchandise  is  important.  If 
not  through  actual  training  classes, 
instructions  must  he  given  at  least 
by  bulletin  to  service  executives  and 
salesi)eople.  The  following  bulletin 
prepared  by  one  of  our  member 
stores  in  Rochester  indicates  the 
procedure  which  will  he  followed 
there. 

1.  Instruct  sales f'cof'lc  to  refer  all 
returns  to  section  inanayers  bc- 
jore  making  out  any  credit 


Old  South  Comes  to  Mocy’s 


His  Dressinj  Room 


The  Needle  Room 


forms,  even  though  the  sales- 
check  accompanies  the  package. 

2.  Salespeople  and  section  mana¬ 
gers  should  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
change  gifts,  which  ;;ujy  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  recipient  zvith  or 
without  salescheck. 

a.  If  the  customer  zeishes  mer¬ 
chandise  from  an  adjoining 
department,  section  manager 
should  take  credit  slip  there. 

b.  If  department  is  too  far 
azi'ay,  secure  purchase  certi¬ 
ficate  and  give  to  customer. 

3.  If  customer  zvill  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  an  e.vchange, 
ask  her  to  accept  purchase  certi¬ 
ficate  instead  of  cash. 

a.  Have  salesperson  make  out 
eredit,  plaee  in  “green”  car¬ 
rier  zeith  yellozc  request  slip, 
signed  by  section  manager. 

b.  Have  customer  zvait  in  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  purchase 
slip  zeill  be  returned  in  same 
carrier. 

c.  It  is  understood  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  certificate  is  to  be  used 
for  other  merchandise  to 
about  the  same  amount. 

d.  Customers  zeho  have  been 
given  purchase  certificates 
and  later  zeant  cash,  should 
be  referred  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  floor  zvho 
has  the  authority  to  initial 
these  to  be  cashed  at  refund 
desk. 

e.  Refund  cashier  zeill  zvrite  on 
each  certificate  the  follozoing 
information  to  identify  same 
in  case  of  misdirection  : 

1.  Department  number 

2.  Sales  number 

3.  Customer’s  last  name 

4.  If  floor  superintendent  or  sec¬ 
tion  manager  decides  to  refund 
cash  at  once,  purchase  certificate 
.should  not  be  requested,  and  the 
customer  should  be  sent  to  the 
refund  desk  in  the  usual  zeay. 


It  was  two  years  ago,  when  “Gone  with  the  Wind”  was  still  in  the  best  seller 
lists  and  private  and  public  controversies  were  raging  over  the  casting  of  the 
motion  picture  that  Macy’s  introduced  its  “American  Ancestor”  mahogany. 
Today  as  “Cone  with  the  Wind”  is  about  to  make  its  Broadway  appearance, 
and  “House  and  Carden”  devotes  the  major  part  of  its  current  issue  to  the  film 
settings,  Macy’s  has  gone  deep.  Civil  War  South  all  over  the  store.  That  same 
American  Ancestor  mahogany  is  the  core  of  the  presentation,  but  fabrics, 
rugs,  accessories  and  ready-to-wear  as  well  are  all  taking  part  in  the  show, 
which  starts  with  the  windows  and  continues  all  over  the  store. 


Although  it  is  now  too  late  for 
member  stores  which  do  not  already 
have  the  advantage  of  working  on  a 
uniform  city-wide  policy  to  do  much 
about  it,  it  is  not  too  late  to  study 
carefully  individual  store  policy  and 
procedure. 
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Cease  and  desist  orders  against  terminology  practices  in 
the  cosmetics  field  and  a  batch  of  complaints  under  the 
Robinson -Patman  Act  are  discussed  here.  A  study  to  date 
of  all  F.  T.  C.  decisions  of  interest  to  retailing  is  published 
in  book  form  this  month  by  the  Merchandising  Division. 

Recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Activities  Affecting  Retail  Interests 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


SPECIFIC  cases  involving  al¬ 
leged  deception  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  public  and  discrimination 
among  customers  have  been  the  tar¬ 
get  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
activity  in  several  fields  of  interest 
to  retailers  during  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Complaints  issued  under  the 
Robinson- Patman  Act  concern  dis¬ 
crimination  among  customers  along 
the  following  lines : 

1.  Payment  for  window  and 
counter  displays 
Several  cases  involving  tobacco 
companies  are  concerned  with 
charges  that  the  companies  com¬ 
pensated  certain  distributors, 
such  as  chain  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tailers,  for  furnishing  counter 
and  window  displays,  when  simi¬ 
lar  compensation  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  competing  distributors. 

2.  Granting  longer  payment  terms 
Again,  tobacco  companies  are 
named.  The  allegation  is  that  the 
companies  allowed  some  custom¬ 
ers  a  longer  period  for  payment 
at  a  specified  cash  discount  than 
was  available  to  others.  The 
Commission  holds  that  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  extra  time  for  earning 
the  cash  discount  constitutes  a 
special  service  to  the  favored 
customer. 

3.  Transportation  allowances 
Payments  for  transportation 
services  and  facilities  to  some 
customers  but  denied  to  others 
are  charged  in  the  case  of  a  food 
and  drug  firm.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  is  said  to  have  permitted  some 
customers  to  call  for  goods  in 
their  own  trucks  and  deduct  com¬ 


mon  carrier  costs  from  invoices, 
although  other  customers  with 
trucks  available  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  this  opportunity  to  save 
on  transportation  costs. 

4.  Free  goods 

Tobacco  companies  are  charged 
with  including  in  shipments  so- 
called  free  goods,  for  which  no 
specific  charge  was  made  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  a  result  of  including 
such  free  goods  in  orders,  the 
price  to  the  favored  customer 
was  said  to  be  substantially  less 
than  the  amount  which  compet¬ 
ing  retailers  paid  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  like  products. 

5.  Granting  special  allowances 
Again,  tobacco  companies  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  Commission  alleges 
that  they  granted  special  allow¬ 
ances  to  vending  machine  oper¬ 
ators.  hut  not  to  competing  retail 
distributors  not  operating  such 
machines. 

Of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  these  cases  is  that  the  retailer 
is  considered  the  manufacturer’s 
customer  where  the  manufacturer 
sets  the  retail  prices  at  which  his 
products  are  sold  to  consumers  and 
also  has  dealings  with  retailers 
through  “missionary  men”  (repre¬ 
sentatives  calling  on  the  retail  trade). 
The  Commission  charges  that  the 
manufacturers  thus  establish  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  seller  and  customer  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  retailers,  even 
though  the  actual  transactions  may 
take  place  through  jobbers.  The 
Commission’s  complaints  are  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  manufacturers — not 
against  the  jobbers  through  whom 
the  transactions  cleared. 


Misleading  Practices 

On  the  misleading  practices  front, 
there  is  an  interesting  batch  of  cease 
and  desist  orders  concerning  the  use 
of  French  names  or  words  on  the 
labels  of  perfumes  made  in  the 
United  States  and  the  possible  de¬ 
ception  of  customers  as  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  products  are  manu¬ 
factured. 

If  a  product  is  compounded  in  the 
United  States  from  imported  in¬ 
gredients,  the  Commission  makes  no 
objection  to  a  statement  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  origin  of  the  various  ingredi¬ 
ents,  provided  it  is  immediately  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  statement  that  the 
compounding  of  the  product  was 
done  in  this  country. 

The  companies  concerned  were 
ordered  to  cease  using  the  term 
“Paris,  France”,  or  any  other  terms, 
words,  symbols,  or  picturizations  in¬ 
dicative  of  French  or  other  foreign 
origin  on  such  products  so  as  to  im¬ 
ply  that  they  were  made  in  France 
or  any  other  foreign  country. 

The  orders  also  prohibit  the  use 
of  French  or  other  foreign  words 
as  trade  names  or  brands  for  prod¬ 
ucts  made  or  compounded  in  the 
United  States  “without  clearly  and 
conspicuously  stating  in  immediate 
connection  and  conjunction  therewith 
that  such  products  are  made  or  com¬ 
pounded  in  the  United  States.” 

Examples  of  trade  names  and 
brands  to  which  the  Commission  has 
taken  exception  on  these  grounds 
are:  “Glamour  de  Chanel”,  “Jasmin 
de  Chanel”,  “Gardenia  de  Chanel”, 
“Cuir  de  Russie”,  “Voyage  a  Paris”, 
“Orchidee  Bleu”,  “Tou jours  Moi”, 
“Un  Air  Enbaume”. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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An  Educational  Program  to  Correct 
Abuses  of  Retail  Credit 

The  Credit  Bureau  of  St.  Louis  goes  into  the  classrooms  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  an  effort  to  condition  the  minds 
of  the  young  to  a  proper  attitude  on  credit.  Emphasis 
is  put  on  the  significance  of  the  individual's  credit  record. 

By  A.  J.  KRUSE 

Manager,  Credit  Bureau  of  St.  Louis 


Concerning  retail  credit  we 
can  agree,  all  of  us,  on  three 
ixjints : 

First,  that  retail  credit  is  good 
business. 

Second,  that  retail  credit  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  builder. 

Third,  that  retail  credit  offers  the 
consumer  opportunities  for  greater 
satisfaction,  more  comforts,  more 
advantages. 

But  it  follows  that  retail  credit, 
to  be  what  we  claim  it  is,  must  not 
be  abused.  Neither  by  the  seller 
nor  by  the  buyer.  W'e  grow  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  imjxirtance 
of  this  point.  Cooperative  measures 
have  assisted  greatly  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
the  administration  of  credit  policies. 
To  the  consumer  we  explain  the 
power  and  value  of  good  credit  by 
newspaper  advertisements,  printed 
inserts,  radio  talks,  billboards. 

Educating  the  Purchaser 

I  think  we  may  go  further  and 
tackle  the  problem  by  nipping  the 
wrong  consumer  attitude  in  the 
bud.  preventing  it.  This  can  be 
done  by  reaching  boys  and  girls  in 
the  classrooms  of  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  creating  in  them  a 
mind  set  about  the  imiwrtance  of 
good  credit  before  they  are  officially 
launched  into  their  careers  as  pur¬ 
chasers. 

The  Credit  Bureau  of  St.  Louis 
is  doing  this  now.  Lecturers,  class¬ 
room  work  and  inspection  trips  by 
groups  into  the  offices  of  the  Bureau 
are  helping  to  give  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
need  for  sound  credit  practices  on 
the  part  of  buyer  and  seller. 

Credit  becomes  of  much  more 


economic  value  when  it  is  under¬ 
stood.  These  young  people  are 
learning  the  importance  of  a  good 
credit  record,  and  the  fact  that  each 
of  us  makes  his  own  credit  record. 
They  are  learning  too  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  credit  record  not  only 
to  the  individual  but  to  society  as  a 
whole,  and  that  abuses  of  credit 
privileges  are  recognized  economic 
danger  signals. 

Educating  the  Credit  Grantor 

No  credit  man  can  seriously  doubt 
the  need  for  this  training.  And  he 
may  well  ask  himself  if  the  consumer 
alone  is  to  be  blamed  for  abuses  of 
the  credit  privilege,  for  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  limitations  of  credit. 
Recently  I  discussed  this  subject 
with  a  leading  figure  in  national 
credit  associations.  When  I  asked 
him  what  he  considered  the  chief 
abuse  in  retail  credit  practice  he 
said  instantly : 

“Overbuying,  the  twin  brother  of 
overselling.” 

Too  many  of  our  retail  stores  are 
selling  terms  instead  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  concentrate  on  outdoing 
the  other  fellow,  and  we  have  led 
large  pxjrtions  of  the  consuming 
public  to  believe,  in  effect,  that  the 
securing  of  further  credit  is  not 
dependent  on  H'lien  they  pay  but  if 
they  j)ay  at  all.  It’s  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  re-educate  these  people.  But 
the  opixirtunity  to  instill  the  correct 
attitude  into  the  seller  and  purchaser 
of  tomorrow  while  they  are  in  the 
classnxjm  today  can  lx?  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of — and  should  be,  as  a  so¬ 
cial  need  as  well  as  good  business. 
Let  us  teach  them  that  unsound 
practices  are  not  profitable,  that 
merchandise  is  really  never  sold 


until  it  is  paid  for,  and  that  book 
profits  have  many  ways  of  escape 
before  they  become  cash  profits. 
They  will  be  better  business  men 
and  grantors  of  credit  in  the  future 
if  they  know  this.  And  they  will  be 
better  purchasers  if  they  know  the 
pitfalls  into  which  careless  piling  on 
of  credit  debts  can  lead  them. 

Too  Easy  Payments  Grow  Hard 

Some  ten  days  ago,  a  young 
lady  in  her  early  thirties  called  at 
my  office  and  stated  that  she  owed 
in  various  obligations  about  $t)00 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  It 
was  not  the  amount  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness  that  staggered  her  but  the  fact 
that  she  was  required  to  pay  $70  a 
month  on  her  various  accounts  out 
of  her  income  of  $140  per  month. 
She  felt  the  situation  was  hopeless. 
This  young  lady  had  a  good  back¬ 
ground  and  had  a  record  of  always 
giving  serious  thought  to  her  obliga¬ 
tions.  She  had  a  good  position  but 
was  dependent  on  what  she  made. 
Now  what  was  the  trouble?  The 
simple  and  easy  method  of  buying 
with  only  a  promise  to  pay  was  the 
beginning  of  her  difficulties  and 
when  days  of  payment  continued  to 
arrive  with  apparently  never  ending 
regularity,  and  unexpected  demands 
of  other  needs  occurred,  she  found 
that  no  matter  how  much  she  econo¬ 
mized  she  was  not  able  to  meet  all 
of  the  payments  required.  The  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  the  payments  must 
be  reduced  or  the  merchandise  in 
whole  or  part  returned.  This  seem¬ 
ingly  very  intelligent  person  readily 
admitted  that  the  easy  payment  plan 
enticed  her  beyond  her  ability  to 
properly  fulfill  her  obligations. 
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(^uiiuing  the  Liiiiitfi  ut'  Credit 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
figures  which  show  growth  in  in- 
stalhnent  volume.  Speaking  at  a 
193.S  credit  convention.  1*.  C.  Mohr- 
man  said:  ■‘Ivinphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  gathering  information  as 
to  changes  in  the  amount  of  install¬ 
ment  sales.  A  ten  percent  increase 
in  installment  sales  gives  no  accu¬ 
rate  indication  of  the  growth  of  the 
outstanding  credit  if  the  terms  of 
sale  have  been  lil)eralized.  Every 
time  you  lengthen  the  terms  of  in¬ 
stallment  sales,  every  time  you  re¬ 
duce  the  down  payment  and  every 
time  you  expand  the  type  of  goods 
purchasable  on  the  installment  plan, 
you  increase  the  potential  quantity 
of  installment  credit  and  the  dang¬ 
ers  of  over-expansion.” 

There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
proportion  of  any  customer’s  income 
which  can  be  safely  counted  on  with 
regularity  for  merchandise  exjjendi- 
tures.  .\  recent  London  survey  in¬ 
dicated  that  out  of  an  English  pur¬ 
chaser’s  salary  of  100  shillings  a 
week,  otdy  10^^  was  available  for 
this  purpose. 

W  e  are  enjoying  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  here  in  .\merica  than 
we  did  at  the  close  of  the  World 
W  ar.  The  directions  into  which  the 
average  man’s  earnings  have  been 
going  are  varied  and  are  ccjnstantly 
urged  into  new  channels;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  do  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground,  getting  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  of  our  appli¬ 
cant’s  earnings  and  the  iwrtion  of 
them  available  for  payment  on  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  tendency  to  oversell 
or  overbuy  is  always  i)resent ;  the 
ability  of  merchants  to  finance  their 
growing  trade  through  finance  or 
discount  companies  is  making  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  resist  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  volume ;  and  the 
too-easy  methods  of  getting  more 
volume  are  reducing  (jr  eliminating 
down  payments  and  lengthening 
terms.  Against  these  tendencies  we 
must  erect  the  certain  bulwark  of 
facts  alnnit  the  applicant’s  earning 
power  and  paying  power.  Those  of 
us  active  as  credit  reporters,  know¬ 
ing  of  the  ciK)peration  of  the  vast 
majority  of  retail  merchants  in 
building  uj)  the  files  of  their  Credit 
Bureaus,  can  only  call  attention  to 
the  record  made  by  the  applicant 
and  let  the  merchant  use  his  vard- 


stick  in  deciding  on  credit. 

Hut  let  me  repeat — the  most  im- 
ixjrtant  factor  in  the  stnmd  adminis¬ 
tration  of  credit  jMjlicies  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  by  [)urchaser  and  seller 
of  what  credit  legitimately  is. 

Retail  credit  has  been  defined  as 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  goods 
or  services  for  the  obligation  to  pay 
at  a  definite  time.  If  on  open  ac¬ 
count,  payment  should  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  following  purchase ; 
if  on  an  installment  plan  the  down 
payment  should  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  purchaser’s  making  un¬ 
usual  sacrifices  if  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  ownership  and  the  period  over 
which  payments  are  to  be  e.xtended 
must  not  exceed  the  expected  life 


RET.\1L  credit  sales,  particular¬ 
ly  those  made  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  showed  a  greater 
l)ercentage  decrease  than  cash  sales 
in  193cS  according  to  the  “Retail 
Credit  Survey  for  1938",  an  annual 
study  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  which 
was  released  recently. 

Decline  in  cash  sales  during  1938 
amounted  to  8.6  percent  as  com- 
jmred  with  the  previous  year,  while 
the  decrease  in  all  retail  credit  sales 
during  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  16.5  ix.‘rcent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1937.  Installment  sales 
which  were  alxait  one-tenth  of  total 
retail  sales,  declined  28.5  percent,  or 
from  an  estimatetl  4.627  million 
dollars  during  1937  to  3,309  million 
dollars  in  1938.  Charge  account  sales 
in  1938,  totaled  7.921  million  dollars, 
or  10.3  percent  less  than  similar 
sales  in  1937. 

.Ml  credit  sales  amounted  to  33.7 
percent  of  the  39.930  million  dollar 
retail  sales  total  in  1937,  while  in 
1938  all  credit  sales  amounted  to 
31.7  percent  of  the  reduced  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  35.425  million  dollars. 

The  estimated  decrease  of  4,505 
million  dollars  in  total  retail  sales 
during  1938  as  compared  with  1937 
was  shared  alx)ut  equally  between 
credit  and  cash  transactions.  Cash 
sales  declined  2,280  million  dollars 
and  credit  sales  slumped  2.225 
million  dollars.  More  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  actual  dollar  reduction 


of  the  article  which  is  purchased. 

.Ml  too  often  credit  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  right  of  the  buyer 
without  reference  to  his  credit  rec¬ 
ord.  i’erhaps  the  period  in  which 
we  are  living  has  something  to  do 
with  such  reastming.  But  it  needs 
to  l)e  corrected,  and  1  think  can  best 
be  corrected  by  such  educational 
work  as  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  The  Credit  Bureaus 
of  this  countrv’  can  be  a  genuine 
force  for  that  better  understanding 
of  credit  which  will  make  people  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposition  that  one’s 
cre<lit  must  not  be  abused  and  real¬ 
ize  that  good  credit  is  a  builder  of 
business,  of  character  and  of  a 
better  standard  of  living. 


in  credit  volume  resulted  from  the 
e.xtreme  decline  in  installment  sales. 
.Although  installment  sales  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  represented  only 
aljout  one-third  of  the  total  retail 
credit  sales  they  have  shown  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  fluctuate  widely. 

The  major  volume  of  these  in¬ 
stallment  sales  is  in  consumer’s 
durable  goods,  and  it  apjiears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey,  that  liberal 
terms  offered  credit  installment  buy¬ 
ers  in  1936  and  1937  served  to  speed 
up  the  rate  at  which  consumers 
satisfied  their  needs  for  automobiles, 
appliances,  and  other  durable  g(Jods. 
This  condition  naturally  was  resix>n- 
sible  in  some  degree  for  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  these  lines  throughout  1938. 

Continuous  payments  on  install¬ 
ment  accounts  contributed  largely 
to  a  net  decrease  of  alx)Ut  1  billion 
dollars  in  consumers’  retail  obliga¬ 
tions  during  the  1937-38  period  of 
li((uidation.  and  these  payments 
were  reflected  in  the  decrease  of 
other  sales,  both  cash  and  credit,  as 
the  funds,  therefore,  were  diverted 
from  the  current  stream  of  purchas¬ 
ing  jxjwer. 

Of  the  14  retail  trades  covered  in 
this  survey,  none  reported  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  charge  account  bad- 
debt  losses  for  1938.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  weighted  average  loss  actu¬ 
ally  decreased  in  1938  to  35  cents 
per  hundred  dollars  of  open  credit 
sales  from  37  cents  per  hundred 
dollars  in  1937. 

P'stimated  dollar  volume  of  retail 
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open-credit  losses  declined  from 
$33,000,000  in  1937  to  $28,000,000 
in  1938.  Relatively  high  losses  on 
installment  accounts  are  shown  in 
the  advance  of  the  estimated  dollar 
volume  of  such  losses  from  $33,- 
000,000  in  1937  to  $36,000,000  in 
1938,  or  from  72  cents  to  $1.15  per 
hundred  dollars  of  installment  sales 
in  the  respective  years. 

Owing  to  the  sharp  decline  of 
sales  and  the  fact  that  losses  taken 
in  1938  include  the  charge  off  of 
many  sales  made  in  prior  years,  it 
must  he  noted  that  the  percentage 
comparison  of  installment  sales  and 
losses  for  1938,  as  expressed  in 
cents  per  hundred  dollars  of  sales 
is  deceptive. 

This  survey,  based  on  reports 
from  2,450  retailers,  represents  the 
largest  number  of  voluntary  cooper- 


AT  least  one-fourth  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  families,  other  than  those 
on  relief,  were  paying  for 
goods  on  the  installment  plan  dur¬ 
ing  1935-36,  according  to  estimates 
issued  just  recently  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The 
estimates  are  published  in  Bulletin 
76-77,  entitled  “The  Statistical  Pat¬ 
tern  of  Installment  Debt’’.  The  au¬ 
thors  are  Professor  Ralph  A.  Young, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Director  of  the  Financial  Re¬ 
search  Project  of  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  Miss  Blanche  Bernstein, 
of  the  Financial  Research  Project 
Staff.  This  is  the  first  published  re¬ 
port  of  an  extensive  research  proj¬ 
ect  in  connection  with  which  several 
trade  associations,  including  the 
Credit  Management  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  collaborated. 

Furniture  Bought  Most  Frequently 

The  report  shows  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  families  buying  corn- 
mobiles  ranked  second,  accounting 
used  credit  to  buy  furniture.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  ranked  second  accounting 
for  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
installment  debt  changes  recorded. 
Electrical  equipment  of  all  sorts  fig¬ 
ured  in  nearly  40  per  cent,  electrical 
refrigerators  being  responsible  for 
approximately  15  per  cent,  radios 
for  more  than  8  per  cent,  and 


ators  since  the  project  was  started 
in  1930.  This  reix)rt  features,  in 
addition  to  tables  and  charts  show¬ 
ing  monthly  trends  of  installment 
sales  in  the  principal  trades,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  installment  terms 
for  individual  products  sold  by  vari¬ 
ous  retail  outlets.  Data  on  cash  and 
credit  sales,  collections,  and  bad- 
debt  losses  are  analyzed  by  size  of 
business,  geographic  area,  and  city. 

Copies  of  the  1938  “Retail  Credit 
Survey’’,  further  identified  as  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  Series  No.  109, 
are  obtainable  for  20  cents  each 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  or  any  of  the 
district  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
located  in  principal  cities  throughout 
the  countrv. 


“other  electrical  equipment”  for 
more  than  15  per  cent. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  debt 
changes  were  in  the  miscellaneous 
commodity  group,  which  includes 
“soft”  goods  purchased  on  install¬ 
ment  terms  as  well  as  other  durable 
goods  not  included  in  the  individual 
commodity  groups.  “This  suggests", 
the  report  says,  “that  installment 
credit  had  not  yet  made  extensive 
inroads  into  the  ‘soft’  goods  market 
by  1935-36”.  It  is  pointed  out.  how¬ 
ever,  that  “the  miscellaneous  cate¬ 
gory  probably  underestimates  the 
number  of  installment  transactions 
of  ‘soft’  goods.” 

Measured  by  dollar  volume,  com¬ 
modities  rank  in  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  order  of  imiiortance.  Dollar  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  automoI)iles  were 
by  far  the  most  important  single 
source  of  installment  debt,  a  fact 
accounted  for  by  their  higher  unit 
prices  compared  with  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Wide  Differences  Among  Families 

Behind  the  aggregate  figures  thus 
estimated,  the  authors  of  this  study 
found  a  wide  variation  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  pattern  of  installment  debt 
among  different  income  groups  and 
different  types  of  communities. 
The  most  frequent  users  of  install¬ 
ment  credit  were  families  with  in¬ 
comes  ranging  from  $1,750  to  $2,- 


000.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  families  in  this  income  group 
made  use  of  installment  credit  in 
the  year  surveyed.  From  this  j)eak, 
the  percentage  of  families  using  in¬ 
stallment  credit  tapered  off  in  i)oth 
directions.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  lowest  income  group  (fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  of  less  than  $250) 
used  installment  credit.  At  the 
other  extreme,  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000 
to  $20,000  used  installment  credit. 

The  purposes  for  which  install¬ 
ment  credit  was  used  also  varied 
among  income  groups.  In  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000, 
furniture  was  the  commodity  most 
frequently  l)ought  on  installment 
terms.  Next  in  order  came  radios, 
other  electrical  equipmetit,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles.  Automobiles 
were  bought  less  frequently  on  in¬ 
stallment  than  any  other  commodity 
by  this  income  group. 

With  families  whose  incomes 
ranged  between  $1,000  and  $1,750, 
furniture  continued  to  be  the  com¬ 
modity  most  frequently  bought  on 
installment ;  but  refrigerators  moved 
ahead  of  radios  in  importance,  and 
automol)iles  became  increasingly 
im])ortant  as  the  income  scale  was 
ascended.  At  the  $1,750  to  $2,000 
level,  automobiles  moved  into  second 
place,  just  behind  furniture.  In  the 
income  levels  above  $2,000,  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  the  most  frequently 
financed  item,  ranking  above  furni¬ 
ture,  refrigerators  and  other  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  in  that  order.  At 
income  levels  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $20,000,  purchases  of  automobiles 
on  installment  were  four  times  as 
numerous  as  installment  purchases 
of  any  other  commodity. 

Installment  Buying  An  Urban 
Phenomenon 

The  use  of  installment  credit  is 
definitely  an  urban  phenomenon, 
the  analysis  shows ;  but  considerably 
less  use  is  made  of  installment 
credit  by  families  that  live  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers  than  by  those  of 
equivalent  income  who  live  in  large, 
middle-size,  and  small  cities. 

“In  all  income  classes”,  says  the 
report,  “the  frequency  of  install¬ 
ment  debt  was  highest  in  large, 
small,  and  medium-size  cities.  One 
out  of  every  three  families  living  in 
large  cities,  just  under  this  number 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


The  Statistical  Pattern  of  Installment  Debt 
Show  Significant  Veuriations  by  Income 
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#  Why  iiUMiernize  hilling,  credit 
systems.  «'<dle«'ti«»n  nuitinei'  Largely 
because  luivin^  habits  liave  been 
reversed  since  1920.  Then.  23  »>ut  of 
every  100  sales  dollars  went  on  the 
iMHtks.  Now  73  out  of  every  100  are 
(•har};e«l.  Unless  credit  and  account- 
ini'  e(|ui|nnent  is  dire«-tlv  {jcarcd  to 
the  conditions  of  1939.  vou‘re  |»ay- 
in<: — Ini'll — for  these  services  to 
your  (tustoniers. 

(iVl  Hirl  Ilf  Lazy  Diillurs 

Such  dtdlars  are  lazv.  Such  exnendi- 
tures  divert  fiiinls  that  «-ould  he 
utilized  more  effei-tivelv.  Ketailers 
everywhere  are  finding  new  prolit 
o|>|)ortunities  riirlit  in  their  internal 
operations,  are  {lettinf;  these  prolits 
by  meetinir  toi/fiv’s  conditions  with 
tmldv’s  systems  of  (xmtrid.  Reniini'- 
ton  Hand  notes  a  lieneral  tendency 
to  nuolernize  methods  of  hilling, 
credit  authorization  and  cidlections, 
and  can  help  vou  to  keep  pace  with 
these  methods. 


Hnw  One  Htnre  Hid  It 

Remington  Rand  wcirked  closely 
with  Sililev.  Lindsay  &  Curr.  Roidi- 
ester's  largest  department  store, 
from  the  inception  of  its  |>lans.  A 
complete,  new  method  of  cretlit 
authorization  was  installed — the 
Kardex  Customer  History.  Collec- 
timi  routine  was  given  modern  efli- 
ciencv.  New  hilling  machines  were 
e(|ni|>ped  with  new,  point-of-iise 
record  protection. 

lift  This  Htiiry 

The  significant  experience  of  Sibley, 
Limlsav  Curr  has  been  brought  t(» 
booklet  form.  You  mav  have  it  free 
— and  without  obligation.  Send  for 
the  brief,  completely  illustrated 
description  oi  a  very  profitable 
modernization  program.  Thirty  |»er- 
cent  was  lopped  from  these  o|»er- 
ating  costs  in  a  single  vear!  Other 
economies  were  fmiml  in  large  sav¬ 
ing  of  time.  The  <H>upon.  mailed  to¬ 
day.  will  bring  you  ail  the  facts. 


COUPON 
CLIP  TODAY 


Thf  stor\'  of  hull' 
Horhdsti’r's  Ittrf'esI 
deportment  store 
found  o  onnuol 
-  sariiifi  in  certoin 
operotiiifi  eosts. 


Remixgtccx  Ram)  Inc. 

Dept.  N  R  IJIt9.  Km  W  ashington  St.. 
RnfTalo.  N.  ^ . 

Yes.  we  sliuuhl  like  to  have  the 
story  of  Sihley.  Lindsay  &  Curr’s 
savin*:  in  the  eost  ot  han<llin^ 
eharpe  ueeounts.  f’lease.  without  ole 
ligation.  semi  me  yoiir  new  2l)-|>a^e 
hooklet."(a>ntrollin»  Killing, Credit. 
C'dleetions.  \-271.” 


t'.otnfmny 


City  &  State . 


Kemington  Kand  Inc. 

HUFFALU,  ^EW  YORh  '  Hraricfips  Fvpr.vvvhciT 
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MAIL  THE  CIIUFOIV  for  lliis  new  20  po^e 
booklet.  It  '^ives  you  all  the  facts  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Sihley,  Lindsay  Ourr  after 
modernization  td'  their  contnd  of  Hillimi, 


STOP  THE  THIEVES  r 

Of  PROFIT 


l.rfdit  and  l.nllfctiiins 


Controllers’  Congress  Considers 
Typical  Member  Problems 


A  number  of  recent  questions  put  to  the  Controllers' 
Congress  are  cited  below  together  with  the  replies. 
Readers  are  invited  to  give  their  reactions  to  both 
the  questions  and  the  replies. 


Effect  of  Customer  Discounts 

Q. — We  and  other  stores  on  the 
Canadian  lK)rder  are  concerned  with 
the  situation  that  has  arisen  since 
the  war  in  Europe.  Formerly  we 
accepted  Canadian  exchange  at  par. 
Tile  decline  has  been  so  great,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  unless  we  have  an  increase  in 
volume.  Have  you  a  chart  which 
would  show  how  much  we  should 
he  reiiuired  to  increase  volume  to 
offset  discounts  at  stated  percent¬ 
ages? 

.1. — If  you  mean  that  you  want 
a  table  to  show,  for  example,  how 
much  added  volume  would  be  rc- 
(piired  to  restore  previous  volume 
after  a  discount  of  10%.  that  is 
simjile  enough  to  construct.  It  re- 
(juires  merely  to  divide  the  stated 
discount  by  the  remainder  after 
subtracting  from  100%.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  a  discount  of  10%  subtracted 
from  100%  leaves  90%.  Dividing 
the  10%  by  the  90%  gives  11.11%. 
This  means  that  a  volume  shrunk 
to  90%  would  require  an  increase 
of  11.11%  to  reach  100%  of  the 
former  volume.  Similarly,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  8%  would  require  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  8.7%  on  the  lower  volume. 

But  such  a  table  or  such  data 
alone  would  hardly  hel])  your  present 
situation  as  I  see  it.  An  increase  of 
11.11%  on  a  volume  affected  to  the 
extent  of  10%  by  a  discount  to  cus¬ 
tomers  would  not  leave  you  in 
“status  quo”.  A  most  imi)ortant 
element,  gross  margin,  bas  iu)t  been 
duly  considered.  The  increase  in 
volume  (on  the  same  price  level  and 
markon  percentage)  would  mean 
that  a  larger  number  of  units  and 
transactions  would  be  handled. 
Leaving  aside  the  increased  cost  of 
dealing  with  an  expanded  volume  of 
transactions,  the  margin  between 
cost  and  selling  price  has  been  re¬ 
duced. 

For  every  $1.00  of  sales,  say  we 


had  had  40(f  or  40  cents  in  gross 
margin  before  tbe  discount  of  10% 
was  effective.  Afterward  the  dis¬ 
count  reduced  the  retail  to  ‘X)%, 
the  margin  on  each  $1.00  of  sales 
shrank  to  30  cents,  or  33)/^%  of 
sales.  If  we  increased  sales  by  a 
mere  11.11%.  true  we  would  regain 
fonner  volume  but  not  former  vol- 
iiiiio  oj  gross  iiuirgiii  (in  dollars). 
To  preserve  or  regain  "status  cjuo" 
means  to  obtain  40%  on  the 
(former)  100%  of  sales. 

To  cominite  the  necessary  increase 
in  sales  the  computations  as  in  the 
following  ilhi.strations  would  be  re- 
(luired : 


Example  I. 

W  here  discount  is  10%  and  gross  margin 
(or  gross  profit)  is  40%. 

The  needed  increase  in  sales  to  yield 
the  same  gross  margin  in  dollars  as 
formerly : 

Discount  of  10%  to  customer  is 
e(|ui valent  to  11.11%  on  net  sale. 

.<tep  10%  -4-  90%  =  .1111 

11.11%  as  a  discount  or  markdown  re¬ 
duces  a  margin  of  40%  to  33(^%,  as 
follows : 

•Step  H:  40%-  —  (60%  of  11.11%) 
or  6.666% 
40%.  —  6.666%  =  33.33% 

Thus  on  each  $1.00  of  sales  (at  the 
reduced  basis)  we  have  but  33.33% 
margin.  How  much  must  sales  be  in¬ 
creased  to  obtain  the  same  dollar  gross 
returns  as  heretofore : 

Step  C:  40.00  -f-  33.33  =  1.20 
.\nswer :  20%  increase. 


Example  II. 

WTere  discount  is  8%  and  gross  margin 
is  40%. 

Step  A ;  8%  ^  92%  =  8.7% 

Step  B:  407c  —  (607c  of  8.77c) 

or  5.22% 

407c  —  5.227o  =  34.787c 
Step  C:  40.00  ^  34.78  =  1.15 
-Answer;  15%  increase 


Example  III. 

Where  discount  is  10%  and  gross  margin 
is  36%. 

Step  A:  10%  907o  =  .1111 

Step  H:  .367c  —  (647c  of  11.117c) 

or  7.1 7o 

.167,  —  7.17c  =  28.9% 

Step  C:  36.00  ^  28.9  =  1.24 
Answer :  24%  increase 


Accounting  for  Stock  Returned 
for  Reconditioning 

Q. — W’e  have  an  arrangement 
with  a  manufacturer  whereby  we 
are  itermitted  to  return  at  the  end 
of  the  season  unsold  mercltandise 
purclia.sed  from  him.  to  be  recondi¬ 
tioned  and  reshipped  to  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year’s  mer¬ 
chandise  season. 

( )ur  buyer  and  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  .say  that  since  the  merchandise 
is  tem])orarily  out  of  stock,  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  inventory 
records.  Wdiat  do  you  think  is  the 
proper  ])rocedure? 

.1. — Berha]).s  your  merchandise 
people  have  some  good  arguments 
to  sui)port  their  o])inion.  if  so,  you 
might  let  me  have  them.  If  not,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  they 
have  an  a.xe  to  grind:  if  the  nter- 
chandise  is  charged  out  of  inven¬ 
tory,  naturally  better  turnover  and 
age  of  inventory  figures  will  be 
produced. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  manufacturer 
does  not  involve  transfer  of  titles. 
If  the  store  decided  to  lifiuidate  be¬ 
fore  the  reconditioned  goods  were 
returned,  1  doubt  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  would  return  the  cash  value  of 
the  goods  to  the  store  instead  of 
the  merchandise — unless  he  deemed 
it  wise  to  follow  this  i)ractice  under 
the  operation  of  a  State  Fair  Trade 
•Act. 

Title  has  not  passed,  the  store 
continues  to  have  an  investment  in 
the  merchandise  and  probably  car¬ 
ries  insurance  on  it.  Therefore,  it 
seems  logical  to  consider  these  goods 
as  part  of  inventory  for  statistical 
purposes  and  for  balance  sheet  pur¬ 
poses  (unless,  for  the  latter,  one 
carried  a  special  asset  account  simi¬ 
lar  to  merchandise  in  transit). 
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War  Risk  Insurance 

Q. — Will  you  tell  me  whether  you 
think  it  necessary  to  cover  our 
watcr-horne  shiimients  for  extra 
war  risk  which  is  not  provided  for 
in  our  ordinary  marine  ])olicy? 

A. — We  assume  you  refer  to 
coast-wise  shiinnents  and  those  to 
the  (iulf  and  through  the  Canal  to 
Pacific  coast  i)orts.  It  is  true  the 
risk  is  not  great  at  this  time,  since 
the  rate  is  low  compared  with 
trans-Atlantic  rates.  The  present 
war  risk  (piotation  from  New  York 
on  coast-wise  and  Gulf  shipments 
is  five  cents  i)er  $100,  on  ship- 


Status  of  Sales  Help  Furnished 
by  an  Outside  Agency 

KICCENT  decision  of  the 
Treasury  Department  holds  that 
salesclerks  trained  hy  an  outside 
service  company  and  furnished  to 
a  retailer  are  employees  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  company  for  Social  Security 
tax  purposes.  The  circumstances  in 
the  case  are  most  interesting. 

The  service  company  trains  sales¬ 
clerks  ( and  other  temiiorary  em¬ 
ployees  )  and  furnishes  them  to  re¬ 
tailers  for  s])ecial  sales,  etc.  The 
clerks  are  furnished  with  a  super¬ 
visor  who  is  un{|uestionably  the  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  service  comjiany.  The 
clerks  are  subject  to  the  instructions 
and  control  of  the  sui)ervisor  and 
not  of  the  retailer.  The  clerks  are 
not  subject  to  discharge  by  the  re¬ 
tailer.  The  clerks  are  compensated 
by  the  service  company ;  the  store 
paying  the  company  stijailated 
amounts.  Other  conditions  brought 
out  indicated  clearly  that  control 
over  the  salesclerks  was  exercised 
by  the  service  com])any  to  a  degree 
to  indicate  that  the  company  was 
the  em])loyer. 

(Some  few  months  ago  an  item 
in  a  trade  ])a])er  indicated  that  such 
a  service  company  was  being  formed 
in  a  certain  large  city.  If  the  state 
Uneini)loyment  Commissions  would 
decide  a  similar  case  in  the  same 
way  it  would  seem  that  stores  might 
hire  e.xtras  from  such  a  service  com¬ 
pany  to  protect  the  Unemijloyment 
Insurance  Reserve  Acemmts  which 
the  stores  had  built  up  from  charges 
arising  fr(»m  the  lack  of  employment 
of  extra  help.] 


ments  from  Atlantic  to  the  West 
Coast  the  rate  is  12'/2  cents  per 
$100.  The  point  to  consider  is  not 
the  risk  since  the  rate  e.xpresses  the 
risk,  but  whether  you  could  afford 
to  lose  the  shipments,  whether  your 
financial  jMJsition  would  be  serious¬ 
ly  affected  if,  say,  a  few  of  your 
large  shipments  should  be  lost  by 
reason  of  a  war  risk  calamity. 

Incidentally,  contact  with  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  three  large  west  coast 
stores  has  elicited  the  information 
that  for  the  present  they  were  not 
carrying  war  risk  coverage. 


A  Question  On  Old  Age  Benefits 

O. — Since  the  amendment  of  the 
Swial  Security  .Vet  I  have  noticed 
a  number  of  illustrations  of  the 
oi)eration  of  the  (-)ld  .\ge  benefits 
System  which  have  appeared  in 
print.  These  seem  to  indicate  that 
in  most  cases  the  recipient  and  his 
wife  will  receive  more  benefits  than 
under  the  original  plan.  Are  there 
situations  in  which  the  pension  will 
be  less  since  the  revisions  of  the 
law  were  made? 

A. — The  principle  of  preserving 
the  family  unit  has  been  adopted  in 
the  amended  law.  Thus,  a  wife 
after  becoming  65  receives  a  i)en- 
sion  as  do  dependent  children. 
Moreover,  widows  and  de])endent 
children  also  may  receive  survivor¬ 
ship  benefits.  'Phese  provisions  are 
explained  in  S()cial  Security  Rulletin 
No.  52  issued  in  .September  by  the 
Controllers'  Congress. 

This  bulletin  illustrates  tlmt  those 
who  are  in  the  system  a  short  time 
will  fare  better  as  individuals  under 
the  new  j)lan  than  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  benefits,  and,  conversely, 
those  who  will  have  been  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  a  long  time  would  have  fared 
better  under  the  original  benefit 
provisions  as  to  the  individual  pen¬ 
sion. 

There  are  situations,  however,  in 
which  persons  who  have  paid  into 
the  system  for  a  considerable  period 
will  not  be  eligible  for  monthly  bene¬ 
fits  nor  will  lump  sum  payments  be 
j^ayable  to  their  estates  under  the 
revised  benefit  provisions.  For  ex- 
ami)le :  A  girl  may  be  employed  in 
covered  employment  under  the  sys¬ 


tem  for  a  number  of  years,  then 
marry  and  never  again  be  employed 
in  covered  employment.  If  she  had 
been  employed  before  marriage  for 
less  than  40  quarters,  and  assuming 
she  is  younger  than,  55  when  she 
marries,  she  will  receive  nothing  in 
her  own  right  upon  reaching  65. 
She  will  not  be  a  fully  insured  in- 
diz’idual  neither  of  the  following 
(lualifications  being  fulfilled : 

a — Coverage  for  half  the  number  of 
calendar  quarters  elapsed  since 
1936  (or  since  she  became  21  if 
this  date  is  later). 

1) — .She  will  not  have  had  40  quart¬ 
ers  of  coverage,  regardless  of 
the  relationship  between  number 
of  elapsed  quarters  and  number 
in  covered  employment. 

Moreover,  her  estate  will  not  get 
the  3)^2%  of  earnings  formerly 
guaranteed  if  she  died  l)ef(jre  reach¬ 
ing  65. 

*  ♦  * 

If  she  hapi)ened  to  die  within  lj/2 
years  after  her  marriage  and  as¬ 
suming  she  worked  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  last  calendar  quarter  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  and  had  received  at 
least  $50.00  f»f  wages  in  each 
(juarter,  certain  benefits  would  be 
])ayable  under  certain  conditions. 
She  would  under  the  foregoing  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  worked  in  covered 
employment  for  at  least  6  quarters 
during  the  three  years  ])receding 
death.  Qualifying  thus  as  a  “cur¬ 
rently  insured  individual,”  there 
would  be  paid : 

1 —  A  monthly  benefit  to  each  de- 
jxmdent  child  if  any  or 

2 —  A  lump  sum  death  payment 
would  be  ])aid  to  the  widower 
where  there  is  no  surviving  de¬ 
pendent  child;  or,  if  no  widower, 
to  any  child  or  children  of  the 
deceased  and  to  any  person  or 
jxrsons  entitled  to  share  as  dis¬ 
tributees  under  state  law ;  or,  if 
no  widower,  nor  child  nor  such 
other  person  is  living  at  the  time 
of  death,  to  the  parent  or  parents 
of  the  deceased  (in  equal 
shares). 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  survive, 
the  lumj)  sum  payment  will  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  ])ersons  equitably 
entitled  thereto  to  the  extent  that 
they  paid  the  burial  expenses  of  the 
deceased. 

The  lump  sum  death  payment 
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cannot  exceed  six  times  the  amount 
of  a  monthly  insurance  benefit  com¬ 
puted  in  the  usual  manner. 

But  if  this  woman  died  after 
more  than  6  calendar  quarters  of 
married  life  (without  covered  em¬ 
ployment)  nothing  would  he  paid  in 
return  for  her  tax  contributions  nor 
those  of  her  former  employer. 

*  *  * 

In  another  case  a  single  man 
working  for  40  years  having  no  de¬ 
pendents  nor  relatives  would  leave 
nothing  behind  for  his  estate  out  of 
his  Social  Security  payments. 


Here  is  another  case ;  A  has  been 
in  covered  employment  for  9  years. 
He  becomes  disabled  and  is  no 
longer  employable.  He  dies  before 
65,  thus  has  never  received  a  month¬ 
ly  old  age  benefit.  If  he  survives  the 
date  of  disability  Iw  more  than  6 
calendar  quarters,  no  payments  will 
be  due  him,  his  dependent,  or  estate 
at  any  time. 

Moreover,  if  he  lives  beyond  age 
65  he  would  not  be  eligible  for 
monthly  benefits  if  before  reaching 
that  age  he  had  experienced  more 
than  9  years  of  unemployment. 


FEDERAL  TAX  BULLETIN 


Taxability  of 
'‘Cotton  Tax"  Refunds 

Q. — We  were  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  refund  of  Cotton  Processing 
Tax  from  the  government  some¬ 
time  ago,  which  was  a  compromise, 
as  we  received  practically  the 
amount  of  our  claim  for  the  tax  in 
our  inventory  at  the  expiration  of 
the  law,  but  waived  all  rights  to  re¬ 
covery  of  the  original  Floor  Tax, 
which  we  paid  at  its  inception. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  the 
correct  status  of  this  recovery  is.  In 
your  opinion,  is  it  simply  income, 
surplus,  or  will  the  government 
consider  it  unjust  enrichment  and 
tax  it  accordingly? 

A. — We  are  happy  to  know  that 
you  received  something  in  the  way 
of  a  refund  on  cotton  taxes.  You 
are  more  fortunate  than  most  stores 
in  this  respect. 

The  tax  should  be  regarded  as 
ta.xable  income.  For  your  internal 
records,  since  it  apjilied  to  the 
operations  of  an  earlier  period,  I 
suggest  that  you  place  the  credit  to 
your  surplus  account. 

The  refund  will  not  be  regarded 
as  an  “unjust  enrichment”  subject 
to  the  Windfall  Tax  of  80^^^,  since 
the  government  in  recognizing  your 
claims  to  the  refund  acknowledged 
that  such  refund  would  not  unjustly 
enrich  you  but  merely  reimburse 
you  for  the  tax  which  you  had  paid 
(directly  or  indirectly)  and  had  not 
passed  on  to  your  customers. 

For  ordinary  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  the  refund  is  taxable  as  of 
the  period  in  which  it  was  allowed, 
if  you  operate  on  the  accrual  basis. 


which  we  believe  you  do.  If  your 
accounting  procedure  is  on  the 
“cash”  basis,  the  refund  is  taxable 
as  of  the  period  in  which  received. 

*  *  * 

Payments  Made  to  the  Widow  of 
An  Officer>Stockholder 

In  a  recent  decision  the  Treasury 
Department  passed  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  deductibility  of  certain  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  the  widow  of  a 
former  salaried  officer-stockholder. 
During  the  first  year  after  his  death, 
the  regular  salary  was  jiaid  to  the 
officer's  widow,  even  though  these 
and  subsequent  payments  were  not 
required  by  a  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion. 

These  regular  payments  clearly 
fell  within  those  allowed  as  business 
expenses  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations,  reading :  “when  the 
amount  of  the  salary  ...  is  paid  for 
a  limited  period  after  death  to  his 
widow  ...  in  recognition  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  such  payments  may 
be  deducted.” 

The  monthly  payments  made  in 
the  second  year  after  death  were 
held  not  to  come  spt“cifically  within 
the  language  of  the  regulation,  but 
the  regulation  according  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  “may  be  construed  to  mean 
that  payments  made  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  under  such  circumstances  not 
in  excess  of  a  decedent's  salary  are 
properly  deductible  by  the  payor.” 

^loreover,  the  decision  held  that 
sitice  the  recipient  had  rendered  no 
service  for  the  sums  received  they 
could  be  regarded  as  gifts  by  her, 
not  subject  to  the  Federal  Income 
Tax. 


Manufoeturan  ExcIm  Tax  on 
Toilot  Preparations 

In  accordance  with  changes  made 
in  the  1939  Revenue  Act  affecting 
the  excise  tax  on  toilet  preparations 
(first  imposed  by  the  1932  Act) 
new  regulations  have  recently  been 
issued. 

These  regulations  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  ordinary  retail  ojxTa- 
tions.  The  effect  of  the  changes  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tax  by 
modifying  the  base  on  which  the 
rate  (10%)  is  applied  in  certain 
circumstances. 

Since  all  toilet  preparations  are 
billed  to  stores  (to  our  knowledge) 
on  a  tax-included  basis  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes  (probably  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  most  cases)  will  hardly  be 
evidenced  by  lower  wholesale  prices. 

The  modification  of  the  tax  base 
arises  from  new  treatment  of  the 
cost  of  containers  when  supplied  to 
the  manufacturer,  from  a  clearer 
definition  of  an  arm's  length  trans¬ 
action  between  a  manufacturer  and 
a  selling  corporation  and  from  the 
treatment  of  packing  service  whole¬ 
sale  salesman's  commissions  and 
advertising  and  selling  costs. 


Coming: 


SELLING 

CAMERAS 


A  Special  Section 
in  the  December  issue 
of  THE  BULLETIN 

Among  the  Chapters: 

Analyzing  the  Camera 
Customer 

Departments  Within  the 
Camera  Department 

How  to  Get  Business  for 
Your  Camera  Department 

Women  Your  Greatest 
Market 
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Sell 


THE  OSTERMOOR 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENCY 


FRANCHISE  ENABLES 


YOU  TO  FEATURE 


OSTERMOOR  MAT¬ 


TRESSES  WITHOUT 


LOCAL  COMPETITION 


OSTERMOOR 

AMERICA’S  QUALITY  MATTRESS  FOR  OVER  8S  YEARS 


Everybody  Knows  and  Honors  the  Name 

You  are  off  to  a  flying  start.  Your  customer  recognizes  the 
OSTERMOOR  name  as  a  reason  for  having  confidence  in  the 
product,  and  in  you  and  your  sales  methods. 

An  Up-to-the-Minute  Line 

The  eye-appeal  is  there.  All  you  have  to  do  is  show  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Up-to-date  styling  makes  the  OSTERMOOR  as 
appealing  to  the  young  generation  as  does  its  traditional  Quality. 

Priced  to  Sell  to  Every  Home 

Out  of  the  big  OSTERMOOR  line,  your  buyer  will  have  selected 
values  that  just  fit  the  spread  of  your  trade’s  idea  of  price.  Be 
canny;  don’t  start  at  the  cheap  end  of  the  line.  Many  an 
unassuming  looking  customer  comes  in  all  set  to  buy  a  “good” 
mattress.  Show  the  best,  first! 

Quality  that  You  Can  Swear  By 

OSTERMOOR  has  a  grand  reputation — and  builds  mattresses 
to  keep  that  reputation  clean.  You  can  be  assured  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  every  mattress  of  every  grade  is  exactly  as  stated.  You 
can  put  your  own  personal  reputation  in  back  of  truthful  state¬ 
ments  about  OSTERMOOR.  Neither  you  nor  your  customer 
will  have  regrets. 

Repeat  Business  Builder 

The  backbone  of  demand  for  OSTERMOORS  lies  in  the  million 
and  more  satisfied  customers.  They  come  back — and  so  will  the 
customer  you  are  intent  on  selling.  You  are  building  repeat  sales 
for  your  firm,  and  for  your  own  self.  Leave  that  thought  with 
your  customer  every  time. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 


Service  from  ultra-modern  manufacturing  plants  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Chicago,  III. 
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For  Merchandise  Managers  and  Bedding  Buyers 

The  Market 

The  Profits  from  Bedding 

Bedding  in  Smaller  Department  Stores 

Merchandising  Reform  Needed 

The  Advertising  and  Display  of  Bedding 

Problems  That  Plague  Buyers 


For  Bedding  Salesmen: 

The  Importance  of  the  Retail  Sales  Force 

Equipment  to  Fit  the  Need 

Summary  of  Sleep  Equipment 
Innerspring  Mattresses 
Cotton  and  Curled  Hair 
Kapok 
Latex 

Metal  Springs 

Boxsprings 

Pillows 

Studio  Couches 


Powerful  Selling  Features  of 

OWEN  WOVEN  INNER  SPRINGS 


Now  Nationally  Advertised 


9mfiJi04ted  principle 


in  mattress  construction 


meets  buyers'  preferences 


INTERWOVEN — The  925  spring  coils  are  completely 
hand- woven.  Each  spired  is  interlaced  with  all  adjacent 
to  it,  forming  a  self-supporting,  unified  \init. 


UNIFORMITY — Patented  spring  weaving  forms  a  mat¬ 
tress  unequaled  for  \iniform  resiliency  and  flexibihty. 
There  cure  no  knots,  lumps,  pockets  or  sagging  spots. 


Let  us  submit  the  evidence 


The  exclusive  comfort  and  durability  features  of  mattresses, 
built  around  OWEN  SPRING  UNITS  are  the  convincing  sciles 
arguments  that  have  built  profitable  volume  for  many  prominent 
mattress  makers  and  their  retail  outlets.  The  im- 
portctnce  of  these  exclusive  advantages  is  now 
to  be  broadcast  in  national  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing,  beginning  in  May. 


NOISELESS — Processing  of  special  spring  wire  and 
interlaced  construction  insures  freedom  from  all 


noise  annoyances. 


Investigate  the  remarkable  sales  possi- 
bihties  of  this  leading  unit,  now  being 
made  even  more  popular  by  national 
advertising.  Let  us  send  you  complete 
descriptive  information  and  prices. 

OWEN  SILENT  SPRING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

An  Astociat*  Company  of 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


In  Business  Jor  Your  Comfort 


Ask  for  inforxnstion  about  thoM 

OWEN  Quality  Products: 

Dr.  Mattison  Mattresses 

Tuftless  and  Quilted 
Mattresses 

Long  Life  Furniture 
Seat  Cushions 

Softest  Quality  Furniture 
Backs 

Miller  Quality  Upholstery 
Springs 


DUIEn HIRER  SPRIRCS 
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Foreword 


SLEEPING  oquipmem  actually  has  iK-en  dert- 
nitely  demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  lines  in  any  department  store, 
whether  a  large  corporation  in  a  large  city  or 
John  Jones’  Emporium  on  Main  Street.  Not  all 
retailers,  however,  recognize  the  potential  net 
profits  in  the  intelligent  selling  of  l)tHlding  and 
this  manual  furnishes  enlightening  facts  about  this 
profit-producing  merchandise  which  some  stores 
are  overlooking. 

Not  only  does  the  intelligent  .selling  of  mat¬ 
tresses,  springs,  pillows  and  studio  couches  make 
money,  but  it  offers  tremendous  possibilities  to 
create  and  hold  the  good  will  and  loyalty  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  W’hat  else  sold  by  the  department  store 
l)er forms  such  an  important  .service  for  eight 
hours  every  day  of  the  year  for  each  purchaser? 

Mattresses  and  springs  are  today  too  often 
used,  even  by  the  biggest  department  stores,  sim- 
ply  as  traffic  builders.  There  is  growing  public 
interest  in  proper  rest  and  projK*r  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment.  but  constant  comparative  price  jiromotion 
and  advertising  may  curtail  net  returns  by  forcing 
down  average  unit  sales. 

It  is  with  this  viewpoint  in  mind  that  this 
manual  is  made  available  to  the  merchandise 
managers,  l)edding  buyers  and  lK*dding  .salesmen 
of  department  stores  through  the  cooj)eration  of 
I  he  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gootls 
.\ss(K'iation  and  the  National  Asscxriation  of  Bed¬ 
ding  Manufacturers. 

Stores  whose  experience  has  made  them  recog¬ 
nize  the  profit  value  of  sleejiing  equipment  are 
already  jiracticing  the  suggestions  made  in  the 


lirst  section  of  the  handbook.  These  articles  how¬ 
ever  may  present  some  new  facts  to  retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  never  studied  their  bedding  de¬ 
partment’s  figures  segregated  from  the  results  of 
tl’.e  general  furniture  department. 

It  is  impractical  within  the  scope  of  this  manual 
to  describe  adequately  all  of  the  improvements 
brought  about  by  better  manufacturing  methods 
and  scientific  research  in  the  last  few  years. 
Literature  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
lines  carried  hy  the  individual  store  must  lie  stud¬ 
ied.  But  for  the  new  salesman  or  for  the  e.xperi- 
enced  bedding  man  who  wants  an  easily  available 
summary  of  all  tyjws  of  sleep  equipment,  the 
second  section  of  the  manual  should  prove  valua¬ 
ble. 

The  handbook  was  prepared  by  Frier 
McCollister,  general  manager  of  the  Lawrence 
H.  Selz  Organization,  publicity  counsel  for  the 
liedding  industry,  with  the  assistance  of  .  the 
National  Retail  Ftirniture  Association  and  the 
many  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  furnished 
valuable  suggestions  and  ix;rtinent  facts.  No  one 
manual,  however,  can  lie  considered  the  final  word 
on  the  merchandising  and  selling  of  .sleeping 
etjuipment.  The  market  seems  to  lie  expanding  so 
widely,  and  new,  improved  ty|)es  of  equipment 
are  lieing  introduced  so  rapidly,  that  maximum 
sales,  commissions  and  profits  will  come  only  to 
those  who  continuously  study  iHjth  the  product 
and  the  preferences  of  the  consumer. 

This  manual,  however,  gives  a  good  general 
])icture  of  sleep  equipment,  its  sale  and  its  market 
as  f)f  .September.  1939. 

S.  J.  Mills,  Secretary 
N.\tional  .\s.sociatiox  ok  Beddinc. 
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MTCHELL 


\V7  OMEN  are  replacing  Grandma’s  worn-out  heirlooms  with 
modern  Mitchell  pillows,  wherever  sales  people  demon- 
strate  the  Mitchell  pillow  test.  Magazines  and  household  arts 
teachers  are  warning  against  old  pillows.  It’s  easy  to  upset  a 
woman’s  mistaken  idea  that  old  ones  are  better  than  modern  pillows.  She  is 
quick  to  make  the  change  when  you  show  her  the  advantages  of  live,  sanitary 
pillows  that  induce  healthful,  restnil  sleep. 

Place  a  pillow  across  the  arm  ...  if  the  ends  droop,  the  pillow  is  dead  and 
should  be  discarded  at  once,  for  it  cannot  support  its  own  weight.  If  it  is  live 
and  buoyant,  capable  of  giving  real  support  to  the  head,  it  will  lie  horizontally 
across  the  arm.  The  test  is  as  simple  as  that,  and  all  who  see  it  are  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  buying  new  pillows. 

Is  your  Bedding  Department  geared  up  to  capture  the  profits  offered  by  this  huge 
market?  If  not,  put  in  a  line  of  Mitchell’s  fine  pillows  for  your  trade  —  pillows 
that  have  sold  in  large  quantities  for  stores  which  have  used  Mitchell’s  tried  and 
proved  merchandising  methods. 

The  Mitchell  salesman  would  like  to  tell  you  about  his  pillows  and  his  promo¬ 
tion  plans.  We  make  no  pretense  of  being  miracle  workers — still  we  do  have  some 
sound  ideas  about  promoting  substantial  pillow  volume  by  methods  other  than  the 
cutting  of  price  and  quality.  Talk  it  over  with  the  Mitchell  salesman,  or  write  us. 


'The  F.  R.  MITCHELL  Co.  •  siNCt  i.s  i5  •  Goosctow  n,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS  AND  BUYERS 


The  Market 


Forward  looking  merchan¬ 
disers  are  Imilding  scientific 
sleep  equipment  departments  not 
only  to  take  advantage  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  profits  available  hut  also  to 
secure  their  share  of  the  increased 
demand  for  (luality  bedding  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Slowly  the  American  people  in 
increasingly  large  numbers  are  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  proj)er  rest  in  relation  to  their 
health  and  working  efficiency.  This 
growing  concern  over  sleep,  it  is 
predicted,  will  result  in  the  same 
sales  push  for  mattresses,  springs 
and  ])illows  as  was  exjierienced  in 
the  furniture  industry  when  home¬ 
makers  became  interestecl  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  art  of  interior  decoration  to 
their  own  homes. 

This  interest  in  proper  rest  is  be¬ 
ing  stimulated  today  by  the  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Bed¬ 
ding  Manufacturers.  Fundamentally, 
however,  it  goes  back  to  the  gradual 
change  in  .America  from  a  nation 
predominately  agricultural  and  rural 
to  a  country  in  which  a  large  jier- 
centage  of  the  consumers  (imrticu- 
larly  those  with  the  most  money  to 
spend)  now  live  in  cities.  This 
change  in  our  mode  of  living  has 
had  a  direct  result,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  sleep  experts,  on  the  ability 
of  Americans  to  rest  properly. 

Few  of  our  grandfathers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  regardless  of  whether  they 
slept  on  corn  husk  mattresses, 
feather  beds,  or  the  finest  curled 
hair  mattresses,  were  troubled  with 
sleep  problems.  Most  of  them 
worked  hard  physically,  were  ex¬ 
hausted  at  night,  and  fell  asleep 
easily. 

Today  with  more  and  more  of 
the  i)eople  in  this  country  engaged 
in  clerical  work,  selling,  and  the 
various  professions,  insomnia  and 
other  ills  connected  with  sleep  seem 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Proof  of  an 
increasing  interest  in  sleep  can  be 
seen  in  the  wide  sale  of  books  re¬ 
lating  to  relaxation  and  rest.  Not 
only  have  some  eight  to  ten  such 
volumes  been  published  in  the  last 
five  years,  but  executives  may  be 


Mirprised  to  discover  their  wide  sale 
liy  checking  the  l)ook  departments 
in  their  own  stores.  No  one  buys 
these  l)(»oks  l)ecause  they  are  “Itest 
sellers".  .\t  least  one  has  sold  6,000 
volumes  a  year  because  people  who 
were  not  sleeping  would  pay  from 
$2  to  $3  for  some  heljtful  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  problem. 

Smart  merchants  will  recognize 
in  this  growing  interest  in  jwoper 
sleep  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  sale 
of  quality  sleeping  equipment. 
.Stores  which  are  today  selling  mat¬ 
tresses,  springs  and  pillows,  as 
scientific  sleep  equipment  and  not 
solely  as  promotion  merchandise  to 
attract  traffic,  are  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  even  greater  future  profits. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for 
the  average  retailer  to  wait  until 
this  interest  in  proper  rest  becomes 
universal.  Regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  community,  he  has  today  a  vast 
immediate  market  composed  of 
those  families  wMiose  mattresses, 
springs  and  pillows  have  been  used 
too  long. 

Every  bedding  buyer  and  sales¬ 
man  has  often  realized  that  too 
many  of  his  customers,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  even  the  w'ealthiest  ones, 
were  using  sleeping  equipment  too 
long.  It  is  startling,  however,  to 
see  that,  in  a  survey  recently  made 
lor  the  National  .Vssociation  of 
Bedding  Manufacturers,  nearly  20% 
of  all  mattresses  are  over  15  years 
old.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  mat¬ 
tress  of  good  quality  will  give  ser¬ 
vice  for  this  period  but  bedding  ex¬ 
perts  agree  that  many  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  items  sold  in  the  last  15 
years  are  today  not  giving  proper 
rest.  Consumers  report  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  that  over  28%  of  their  springs 
have  been  used  16  years  and  over, 
while  nearly  1/3  of  the  pillows  have 
lieen  slept  on  more  than  25  years. 

Considering  only  the  10.000,983 
families  in  America  making  up  the 
upper  and  middle  income  groups 
with  adequate  incomes  to  purchase 
new  sleeping  equipment  once  they 
are  convinced  of  its  necessity,  this 
report  indicated  that  there  are 
slightly  more  than  8,000,000  mat¬ 
tresses,  11,000,000  springs  and  25,- 


Age  of  mattresses  in  use  today. 


Age  of  springs  in  use  today. 


Age  of  pillows  in  use  today. 


000,000  pillows  which  probably 
should  be  replaced. 

That  many  of  his  store’s  regular 
customers  are  using  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  too  old  to  give  maximum  com¬ 
fort  should  be  a  challenge  to  each 
merchandise  manager  and  bedding 
buyer  in  the  country.  Bedding  prof¬ 
its  are  today  so  satisfactory  that 
giving  serious  attention  to  this  vast 
replacement  market  will  be  worth¬ 
while  activity  for  every  store. 
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The  Profits  from  Bedding 


Like  the  time,  which  is  ^Mater  than  you  think/^  bedding  profits 
ore  larger  than  the  average  department  store  head  realizes. 
So  at  any  rate  the  bedding  industry  thinks,  and  to  prove 
the  point  it  presents  this  interesting  array  of  facts. 


Every  dollar  invested  in  bed¬ 
ding  inventory  in  furniture 
stores  in  the  past  five  years  has 
produced  an  average  of  $14.09  in 
annual  retail  sales,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Controllers’ 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Association.  Bedding’s  aver¬ 
age  realized  gross  margin  for  this 
period,  moreover,  has  been  46.4% 
of  net  sales. 

These  averages  recently  published 
by  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association  prove  that  sleeping 
etjuipment  is  the  most  profitable  line 
sold  in  the  country’s  furniture 
stores.  This  may  surprise  some  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  who,  al¬ 
though  they  consider  their  bedding 
departments  satisfactory,  do  not 
fully  realize  the  extent  to  which 
profits  can  be  produced  from  the 
sale  of  mattresses,  springs,  pillows 
and  studio  couches. 

This  general  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  profitability  of  bedding  is 
probably  due  to  the  combining  in 
many  stores  of  bedding  figures  with 
those  of  the  furniture  department. 

The  lack  of  definite  figures  on 
bedding  results  in  department  stores 
has  often  confused  retailers  as  to 
the  true  profits  to  be  made  from 
this  merchandise.  In  the  July  3rd 
issue  of  Retailing,  for  instance,  an 
article  describing  the  NRDGA  Op¬ 
erating  Results  for  1938  carried  the 
following  heading ; 

“Furniture  and  Bedding; 

Sales  Go  Down — Losses  Up’’ 

Regardless  of  what  happened  to 
furniture  department  sales  and 
profits  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  department  store 
lost  money  in  1938  selling  mat¬ 
tresses,  springs,  pillows  and  studios. 
In  fact,  with  the  markon  now 


obtained  from  an  almost  minute  in¬ 
ventory  turning  at  a  fast  pace,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  fail  to  show  black  fig¬ 
ures  from  bedding.  Most  store 
owners  and  retail  executives  sense 
this  situation  but  often  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  the  surprising  extent  of  the  po¬ 
tential  profits  to  be  made  from  that 
small  space  necessary  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  bedding  display. 

Figures  showing  the  importance 
of  sleeping  equipment  from  the 
profit  angle  will  be  found  in  the 
Operating  Experiences  published 
annually  by  the  Controllers’  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  furniture  retailers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  copyrighted  figures 
used  herewith  through  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Furni¬ 
ture  Association  prove  not  only  that 
bedding  accounts  for  an  important 
share  of  the  furniture  store’s  gross 
sales,  but  that  it  is  actually  the 
greatest  profit-maker  in  these  out¬ 
lets. 

The  editors  of  National  Furni¬ 
ture  Review,  official  publication  of 
the  NRFA,  when  announcing  the 
1938  figures  in  the  May  issue, 
award  bedding  the  department  per¬ 
formance  prize  for  last  year.  Al¬ 
though  1938’s  results  of  furniture 
stores  also  fell  behind  those  of  other 
years,  sleeping  equipment  held  up 
well  and  represented  the  fourth 
largest  department  from  the  point 
of  view  of  net  sales.  It  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  volume  in  all  size  stores 
by  living  room  furniture,  floor  cov¬ 
ering  and  bedroom  case  goods,  each 
of  which,  however,  required  from 
three  to  five  times  greater  inventory 
and  vastly  more  selling  space. 

In  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association  reports,  furniture  stores 
are  divided  into  three  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  annual  volume.  Large 


stores  are  those  with  a  yearly  sales 
volume  exceeding  $350,000;  medi¬ 
um  stores  sell  from  $125,000  to 
$350,000;  and  those  with  sales  less 
than  $125,000  are  considered  small 
stores.  Following  are  the  1938  j^er- 
centages  of  the  bedding  depart¬ 
ments’  net  sales  in  these  three 
groups  to  store  wide  net  sales: 


Large 

Medium 

Small 

Store 

Store 

Store 

9.15% 

11.23% 

11.43% 

These  are  important  totals  but  to 

appreciate 

the  profits 

which  these 

sales  produced  they  must  also  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  following 
figures  showing  the  average  l)ed- 
ding  inventory  for  1938  expressed 
in  jjercentages  of  total  stock: 

Large  Medium  Small 

Store  Store  Store 

3.38%  4.20%  5.81% 

These  results,  of  course,  were 
only  possible  because  bedding  sold 
faster  than  any  other  merchandise 
handled.  Last  year  (1938)  the  bed¬ 
ding  departments  in  furniture  stores 
had  the  following  average  turnover : 

Large  Medium  Small 

Store  Store  Store 

5.32%  5.41%  4.86% 

These  turnover  figures  are  more 
than  double  the  rates  at  which  living 
room  furniture,  floor  coverings  and 
bedroom  furniture  moved  (these 
being  the  only  departments  in  the 
furniture  store  showing  larger  net 
sales)  and  are  appreciably  higher 
than  the  turnovers  of  refrigerators 
and  radios,  which  have  always  sold 
from  small  stocks. 

Bedding  turnover  also  exceeds 
the  average  for  the  entire  furniture 
store  by  a  wide  margin  with  large 
stores  moving  their  entire  stock 
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NRFA  Figures  on  Bedding 


The  National  Furniture  Review,  publication  of  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
breaks  down  the  contribution  of  bedding  to  store  sales  into  fiRures  separate  from  that  of 
furniture  -a  procedure  not  generally  followed  by  department  stores.  The  1938  figures  shown 
above  are  illuminating.  Sleeping  equipment  ranked  fourth  in  contribution  to  total  store  volume, 
with  an  inventory  representing  3,38%  of  the  large  store’s  whole,  1.20%  of  the  medium  store  s 
and  5.81%  of  the  small  store’s.  Turnover  figures  were  belter  than  those  of  any  other  depart¬ 
ment.  even  the  regular  small-stock  groups.  These  figures,  backed  up  by  the  reports  of  stores 
which  do  much  better  than  the  average,  seem  to  justify  the  bedding  manufacturer  s  feeling  that 
department  store  profits  in  this  section  are  greater  than  store  management  is  apt  to  realize. 


.90  times  last  year :  medium  stores, 
.30;  and  small  stores,  2.60.  .M- 
though  many  factors  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  compare  NKD(j.\  oper¬ 
ating  results  with  those  compiled 
for  furniture  stores,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  annual  turnover  for  the 
latter  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
reported  in  the  general  averages  for 
all  department  stores  in  Dejiartment 
71  of  the  NRDGA  rejxirt. 

Merchants  who  have  fully  real¬ 
ized  the  profitability  of  bedding  are. 
of  course,  achieving  much  faster  in¬ 
ventory  turnovers  than  these  aver¬ 
age  figures.  Goal  figures  prepared 
by  tbe  Controllers  Division  of  the 


XRF.\  from  the  best  25  percent  of 
the  reports  received,  for  instance, 
show  ati  8.74  turn  for  Ix^dding  in 
large  furniture  stores. 

There  can  be  no  (luestion  but  that 
some  liedding  minded  department 
stores  are  producing  superior  re¬ 
sults  to  these.  Turns  of  from  20  to 
25  times  are  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  some  individual  buyers 
and  it  is  ixissible  that  an  annual 
turnover  in  excess  of  ten  is  c<»mmon 
in  many  large  department  stores. 

Where  the  bedding  dejiartment 
receives  intelligent  attention  it  will 
often  surpass  the  gross  sales  of  any 
one  of  the  other  furniture  depart¬ 


ment  sections.  Its  net  profits,  more¬ 
over.  taking  into  consideration  real¬ 
ized  gross  margin,  turnover,  and 
general  overhead  applicable,  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  se¬ 
cured  by  any  other  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  entire  store. 

P.ecause  dei)artment  store  results 
for  sleep  equipment  have  never  been 
segregated  on  a  national  basis,  bed¬ 
ding  does  not  generally  enjoy  the 
rejmtation  for  profitability  that  it 
deserves.  In  recent  years,  however, 
more  store  owners  and  merchandise 
managers  have  proved  to  themselves 
that  the  liedding  department  is  one 
of  their  best  money  makers. 
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In  Smaller  Department  Stores 


Right  on  the  main  floor  goes  Halhach-Schroeder’s  studio  t'ourh  “event.” 


Many  department  store  own¬ 
ers  in  cities  nnder  100,000 
population  do  not  liandle  bed¬ 
ding  Itecause  they  have  not  ade¬ 
quately  realized  the  profit  jxissibili- 
ties  in  sleeping  equipment. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  store 
owners  and  furniture  buyers  of 
smaller  department  stores,  has  re¬ 
sulted,  in  many  cities,  in  losing 
many  profit  dollars  to  furniture 
stores,  local  mail  order  retail  out¬ 
lets,  and  the  mail  order  companies 
themselves,  all  of  which  are  usually 
more  aware  of  the  potential  profits 
in  sleep  equipment. 

Regardless  of  present  competi¬ 
tion,  practically  every  small  depart¬ 
ment  store,  by  the  intelligent  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  bedding  department,  can 
materially  add  to  its  net  profit  with¬ 
out  greatly  aflfecting  its  display  of 
furniture  or  other  merchandise. 

Rather  than  to  list  a  series  of  mer¬ 
chandising  theories,  it  is  believed 
that  the  owners  and  managers  of 
small  department  stores  will  receive 
more  actual  information  from  one 
small  department  store’s  e.xperiences 
in  the  selling  of  bedding.  An  account 
of  the  Halbach-Schroeder  depart¬ 
ment  store  was  selected  as  typical  of 
the  success  which  has  l)een  experi¬ 
enced  by  many  of  the  smaller  retail¬ 
ers  surveyed  for  this  manual. 

Generally  considered  a  prestige 
store  in  Quincy,  a  city  of  40,000 


l)opulation,  the  Halbach-.Schroeder 
l)edding  department,  nevertheless,  is 
faced  with  strong  competition  from 
three  furniture  stores,  another  de¬ 
partment  store  and  retail  outlets  of 
the  two  mail  order  firms.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing  of  these  outlets,  A.  C.  Scharn- 
horst,  the  furniture  buyer,  not  only 
has  been  able  to  sell  $50,000  of 
mattresses  and  springs  over  the 
])ast  five  years,  but  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  profits  of  the  store, 
lias  increased  his  average  unit  sale 
during  this  period  from  around 
$19.75  to  nearly  $29.50. 

With  mattresses,  springs  and 
studio  couches  (pillows  are  liandled 
in  another  department  with  sheets 
and  blankets)  accounting  for  ap¬ 
proximately  18  per  cent  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  department’s  sales  and  with 
bedding  turning  15  times  last  year, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  these  items  of 
sleeping  equipment  are  worth  the 
attention  given  them  in  the  Halbach- 
Schroeder  establishment. 

Mr.  Scharnhorst  believes  that  the 
smaller  department  store  even  has 
certain  advantages  over  the  metro¬ 
politan  establishment  in  selling  bed¬ 
ding  profitably.  Being  lietter  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  customers,  the 
salesmen  in  the  smaller  store  can 
more  quickly  judge  the  price  ranges 
which  should  be  pushed  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  case.  Also  because  the 


smaller  store  does  not  continuously 
l)romote  mattresses  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  price  basis  with  the  constant 
])ressure  on  the  salesmen  to  move 
the  items  advertised,  they  can  take 
the  time  to  sell  the  mattress  which 
each  customer  should  buy. 

Trading  up  is  an  important  prin¬ 
ciple  at  this  store.  When  customers 
ask  to  see  cheap  merchandise,  an 
attempt  is  always  made  to  show  the 
additional  quality  and  the  better 
value  found  in  the  $29.50  and  $39.50 
mattresses. 

By  constantly  talking  quality,  by 
logically  proving  quality  and  ser¬ 
vice  through  the  cut-out  displays, 
and  by  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  good  sleeping 
equipment  themselves,  the  salesmen 
in  this  store  sell  more  $29.50  mat¬ 
tresses  than  at  any  other  price  level. 
In  addition,  enough  mattresses  at 
$39.50  are  moved  to  make  up  for 
those  sold  at  $24.50  and  $19.75  so 
that  in  this  store  the  average  unit 
mattress  sale  will  run  nearly  $29.50. 
This  is  a  level  which  will  arouse  the 
envy  of  many  bedding  buyers  in 
larger  department  stores. 

“I  never  lose  an  opportunity”, 
Mr.  Scharnhorst  says,  “to  point  out 
the  great  importance  of  selling 
quality.  One  evening,  for  •  instance, 
I  showed  each  man  on  the  floor  that 
during  the  day  we  had  sold,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  bedding  items,  four 
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Selling  Bedding  Without  Furniture 


Increased  demand  for  sleeping  equipment  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  small  department  store 
(jwners  who  lack  the  space  to  show  case  goods  and 
upholstered  lines.  Theoretically  the  dei)artment 
store  regardless  of  size  with  its  daily  traffic  has 
tlie  ideal  opportunity  to  create  a  desire  for  new 
sleeping  equipment.  Although  it  may  not  sell  mat¬ 
tresses  and  si)rings  to  the  family  purchasing  new 
bedroom  furniture,  the  replacement  market  among 
its  present  cu.stomers  should  supply  more  than 
enough  business. 

riie  .Scattergood  Department  Store  of  Mansfield, 
<  )hio,  is  one  of  these  smaller  stores  which  recently 
started  to  sell  mattresses  and  si)rings  for  the  first 
time.  A  .small  ojien  hoxsjiring  .sample  to  which  is 
hinged  an  open  sample  of  a  mattress  has  been  set 
tq)  in  the  center  aisle  of  the  first  floor  with  a  card 
advising  that  the  bedding  displayed  will  he  found 
upstairs.  Throughout  the  first  floor  large  signs  and 


window  display  cards  were  displayed  calling  atten¬ 
tion  both  to  mattresses  in  general  and  t<5  the  line 
carried,  and  inviting  a  visit  to  the  mattress  display. 

In  the  belief  that  .Scattergood’s  customers  can 
be  sold  mattresses  and  springs  by  salespeople  who 
handle  pillows,  sheets  and  blankets,  the  display 
itself  is  located  near  these  items.  All  of  the  selling 
force,  moreover,  has  been  directed  to  mention  tbe 
new  line  to  each  shopper.  Each  salesperson,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  she  sells,  will  receive  a  stipulated 
sum  for  each  mattress  sale  made  to  a  customer 
whom  she  sends  to  the  be<lding  department. 

liy  exposing  the  housewives  of  Mansfield  to 
sleej)  equipment  whether  they  come  in  the  store 
for  a  spool  of  thread  or  a  new  dress,  and  by  using 
the  entire  sales  personnel  to  call  the  customers’ 
attention  to  mattresses.  Scattergood's  expect  to 
sell  many  regular  customers  who  today  fail  to 
realize  that  their  sleeping  equipment  is  too  old  to 
give  maximum  comfort  aiifl  service. 


$39.50  mattresses,  and  these  four 
sales  accounted  for  a  greater  volume 
than  would  have  the  selling  of  ten 
$15  mattresses.  These  figures,  of 
course,  may  seem  very  small  to  a 
big  city  bedding  salesforce,  but  my 
men  know  how  hard  it  is  to  sell  ten 
mattresses  in  Ouincy  in  one  day 
without  benefit  of  any  special  pro¬ 
motion.” 

.‘\s  we  found  in  all  the  successful 
small  store  bedding  dejxirtments, 
there  is  a  definite  policy  to  sell  the 
best  i)ossible  mattress  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer.  Extreme  care,  however,  is 
given  to  the  sale  of  the  proper  spring 
with  each  mattress.  As  in  many  small 
cities,  coil  springs  in  Quincy  greatly 
outsell  boxsprings.  A  good  quality 
spring  designed  for  use  with  inner- 
spring  mattresses  and  selling  for 
$13.95  is  the  most  popular  item. 

A  felted  cotton  mattress  at  $9.95 
is  displayed  and  the  store  also  stocks 
at  $5.95  blown  cotton  mattresses. 
During  February  and  Augu.st  sales 
to  meet  competition  an  $11.95  inner- 
spring  is  advertised,  but  few  are  sold. 

What  has  been  accomplished  at 
this  .store  to  raise  unit  sales  and  thus 
directly  increase  the  store’s  i)rofits 
is  typical  of  the  results  pro<luced  by 
other  small  department  stores  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Because 
competitive  price  advertising  is  not 
constantly  appearing  in  most  smaller 
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communities,  many  bedding  authori¬ 
ties  believe  that  the  department  store 
in  the  medium  sized  and  small  town 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  cash 
in  on  the  increased  demand  for  better 
sleeping  equipment. 

Every  reasonable  effort  is  made 
to  .sell  a  new  spring  with  each  mat¬ 
tress.  When  this  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Scharnhorst  employs  an  additional 
sales  technique  which  is  only  possi¬ 
ble  in  smaller  localities.  The  driver 
who  delivers  the  new  mattress  and 
who.  in  cities  the  size  of  Quincy, 
itivariably  places  it  on  the  bed,  is 
instructed  to  report  immediately  to 
Mr.  Scharnhorst  the  quality,  condi¬ 
tion  and  type  of  the  old  spring. 

If  the  spring  shows  sags,  if  it  is 
broken  or  if  it  is  the  open  coil  type 
built  for  a  solid  mattress,  the  head 
of  the  department  calls  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  within  three  days  to  inspect 
the  new  mattress.  Knowing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  spring  in  advance,  Mr. 
Scharnhorst  reports  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  he  is  able  to  make  a 
spring  .sale  by  pointing  out  in  the 
home  the  importance  of  having  the 
])roper  spring  foundation. 

Mattresses  and  springs  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  top  sell¬ 
ing  floor.  The  $10,000  retail  sales 
total  last  year  was  made  without  any 
benefit  of  special  interior  display. 
Due  to  lack  of  space,  there  is  no  spe¬ 


cial  bedding  section  and  eight  beds 
from  stock  set  up  with  sleeping 
etiuipment  constitute  the  only  selling 
space  devoted  to  bedding. 

Although  customers  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  quality  through  con¬ 
struction  samples,  they  like  to  see 
the  complete  mattress  before  buy¬ 
ing,  so  a  $24.50,  a  $29.50  and  a 
$39.50  item  are  shown.  A  $15  mat¬ 
tress,  the  lowest  priced  item  in  the 
stock,  is  also  on  the  floor  and  also 
a  promotional  mattress  with  a 
$29.50  label  selling  for  $19.75.  This, 
Mr.  Scharnhorst  states,  is  displayed 
solely  to  show  purchasers  that  all 
stores  have  mattresses  which  can  be 
sold  ten  dollars  below  the  label  price. 
Differing  from  many  outlets,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  actually  discouraged  at 
Halbach-Schroeder  from  buying 
this  mattress,  and  none  of  this 
particular  item  was  sold  during 
June,  July  and  August. 

A  felted  cotton  mattress  at  $9.95 
is  displayed  and  the  store  sells  a 
$5.95  blown  cotton  mattress  which, 
however,  could  be  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely.  During  February  and  August 
to  meet  competition  an  $11.95  inner- 
spring  is  advertised.  Due  to  their 
training,  however,  the  store’s  sales¬ 
men  have  little  difficulty  in  trading 
up  and  this  mattress  is  not  displayed 
during  other  months. 
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Merchandising  Reform  Needed 


For  years  the  general  technique 
of  some  stores  to  move  large 
numbers  of  mattresses,  springs 
and  pillows  has  been  to  advertise 
price  reductions  repeatetlly.  This 
has  heretofore  produced  results  be¬ 
cause  the  advertised  sale  of  a  $39.50 
mattress  for  $19.75  frequently  filled 
the  department  with  potential  buy¬ 
ers  interested  in  getting,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  cheap  sleeping  equipment,  but 
a  mattress  and  spring  at  what  they 
thought  was  half  price. 

Recently,  however,  many  bedding 
buyers  report  that  the  public  no 
longer  accepts  this  comparative  price 
advertising  with  the  same  credence. 
Having  reduced  prices  to  a  point 
where  in  some  instances  net  profits 
have  almost  disappeared,  bedding 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers 


whose  promotional  ideas  are  based 
solely  on  cheap  mattresses  with  ex¬ 
pensive  labels  are  now  discovering 
the  importance  of  day  to  day  sell- 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  also  becoming  increasingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  false  price  label,  so  long 
a  {let  of  some  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  This  evil,  whether  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  manufacturer  or  the 
retailer,  has  long  been  the  concern 
of  all  those  who  make  or  sell  bed¬ 
ding  who  can  look  beyond  current 
sales  figures. 

The  National  Association  of  Bed¬ 
ding  Manufacturers  has  frequently 
])assed  resolutions  at  its  conventions 
condemning  the  practice.  Neither 
the  manufacturer  nor  the  retailer, 
however,  can  accomplish  results 


Customer  roiifidence  in  this  type 
of  blatant  price  promotion  is 
reported  to  he  dwindiiiifc. 


working  alone.  In  1939  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Bedding  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association  have  joined 
forces  to  eliminate  this  merchandis¬ 
ing  practice.  Department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  l)e  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  the  following  fair  trade  practice 
code  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the.se  two  associations: 

“It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
any  manufacturer  or  retailer  to 
represent,  or  to  aid  in  representing, 
a  mattress,  boxspring,  metal  bed  or 
bedspring,  pillow  or  studio  couch 
to  be  of  higher  value,  or  to  have  had 
higher  value,  than  the  price  cur¬ 
rently  offered,  unless  said  item  was 
regularly  sold  at  the  stated  higher 
price  for  sixty  or  more  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  current  offer. 

“It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
any  manufacturer  or  retailer  of  mat¬ 
tresses,  boxsprings,  metal  beds  or 
hedsprings,  pillows  or  studio  couches 
to  attach  to  such  products,  or  cause 
to  be  attached,  any  statement  alleg¬ 
ing  a  value  which  is  more  than  re¬ 
tailer’s  delivered  cost,  based  on  less 
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WHAT  YOUR  CUSTOMER  THINKS  SHE  SHOULD  PAY 


Mattresses  Springs 


Pillows 


While  at  first  glanre,  the  ignoranre  of  rustomers  on  the  suhjert  of  bedding  prices  seems  the  out- 
>tandiiig  feature  of  these  charts,  note  that  would  spend  more  than  $19  for  mattresses,  and 
iOVi  more  than  $19  for  springs.  Whether  they  actually  do  or  not  depends  largely  on  the  retailer. 


tlian  larload  lot  freight  rates,  plus 
the  retailers’  normal  markup  on  said 
products.” 

rinit  many  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation  can  he  illustrated 
by  the  following  remarks  of  L.  W. 
Stratton,  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  Wielioldt 
Stores.  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  from  a 
siieech  made  before  the  National 
.\ssociation  of  Bedding  Manufac¬ 
turers  convention  in  Chicago  in 
Decemher,  1938. 

"Many  jiromotional  practices  now 
indulged  in  hy  manufacturers  and 
endorsed  hy  retailers  are.  in  my 
opinion,  very  harmful.  Labeling 
practices  for  instance  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  trend,  believe  me.  that  needs 
your  direct  attention.  1  have  dis¬ 
play  ads  of  recent  date  that  boldly 
tell  the  customers  they  can  now  buy 
a  $67..S0  innerspring  mattress  and 
iKi.xspring  for  only  $29.95  complete. 
Purely  fake,  yet  indulged  in  hy  a 
high  grade  resjx'cted  department 
store  in  our  city. 

‘‘.\  few  days  ago  our  bedding 
hiiyer  came  into  my  office  with  a 
proposition  that  a  large  local  bed¬ 
ding  manufacturer  offers  us.  He 
would  label  an  innersjiring  mattress 
with  a  beautiful  all  silk  lalxd,  attrac¬ 
tively  colored,  etc.,  $34.75,  which 
we  would  promote  at  $15.88,  costing 
us  $10.  If  this  is  going  to  build  up 
mattress  demand  and  consumption, 
or  has  any  earmarks  of  legitimacy, 
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please  show  me  where  it  is  hidden. 
Rotten  and  rotten  clear  through,  but 
a  beautiful  way  to  bunk  the  public. 
I’erhaps  the  idea  emanated  from  a 
retailer  in  the  beginning,  I  don't 
know,  but  regardless  it’s  a  very  poor 
practice.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  build  up  our  industry;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  on  a  firm  foundation 
which  it  Jiiust  have. 

“Incidentally,  the  alxive  mentioned 
ad  consisting  of  mattress  and 
boxspring,  both  complete  for  $29.95, 
was  shopped  by  one  of  our  shoppers, 
and  at  12  o’clock  noon  six  custom¬ 
ers  were  on  the  floor,  four  interested 
in  the  promotion,  and  nine  sales  were 
on  the  spindle  at  the  order  desk. 
.\t  2:10  there  were  two  customers, 
no  sales,  and  one  on  the  spindle, 
'file  ad  itself  cost  approximately 
$960.00,  so  you  can  readily  see  that 
a])parently  the  promotion  was  a 
■flo])’,  very  costly,  and  shows  that 
the  buying  juihlic  is  beginning  to 
‘wise  u])’.” 

file  constant  hammering  on  price 
and  the  use  of  false  price  labels  may 
not  be-  moving  merchandise  as  they 
once  did.  but  these  tactics  are  pro¬ 
ducing  an  even  more  important  re¬ 
sult — the  gradual  lowering  in  the 
consumer’s  mind  of  the  price  she 
thinks  she  should  pay  for  bedding. 
I  bis  has  become  apparent  to  intelli¬ 
gent  bedding  executives  who  care¬ 
fully  check  their  average  unit  sales. 
Lventually  this  stressing  of  reduced 
prices,  unless  replaced  by  the  intelli¬ 


gent  day  to  day  merchandising  of 
bedding  as  scientific  sleep  equip¬ 
ment,  will  materially  affect  net 
profits  if  not  gross  sales. 

Consumer  Education 

In  laying  out  an  intelligent  mer¬ 
chandise  jirogram  the  bedding  buyer 
or  merchandise  manager  must  not 
only  solve  the  price  problem  but  he 
is  also  faced  with  the  ignorance  of 
the  consumer  regarding  the  type  of 
merchandise  she  should  buy. 

The  educational  campaign  of  the 
National  Association  of  Bedding 
.Manufacturers  is  an  intelligent  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  over¬ 
coming  this  ignorance.  For  some 
time,  however,  the  bedding  execu¬ 
tive  must  take  the  public’s  lack  of 
knowledge  into  consideration  in 
making  his  plans  because  it  will  be 
inijMissible  to  educate  the  consumer 
over-night. 

The  survey  made  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Bedding  Manufac¬ 
turers  points  out  very  clearly  today 
that  the  average  homemaker  has 
little  understanding  of  what  she 
should  select  when  .she  goes  out  to 
buy  a  mattress  and  spring  or  a  pil¬ 
low.  Not  only  did  homemakers  by 
the  general  vagueness  of  their 
answers,  indicate  that  they  in  gen¬ 
eral  had  few  standards  of  quality, 
but  an  overwhelming  number  ex¬ 
pected  their  sleeping  equipment  to 
give  service  much  longer  than  could 
rea.sonably  he  exj^ected. 
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YOU  MAKE  UUSTOMB 


y' 


irS  EASIER  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES 
witu  Ute.  LINE  <4  LEAST  RESISTANCE 


^Jiven  any  thought  at  all,  you’ll  quickly  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  pays  to 
feature  a  price-balanced  line  of  nationally  known  mattresses  and  box  springs. 
Experience  bears  out  the  good  sense  of  offering  to  your  customers  a  choice  of  styles 
under  the  same  recognized  trade  mark.  It’s  what  you  do  in  other  departments  —  so 
why  not  apply  the  same  basic  operation  to  your  bedding  department.  All  Spring-Air 
iVIattresses  have  the  same  fundamental  Karr  Spring  Construction;  one  selling  story 
on  that  construction  automatically  covers  the  entire  line.  You  step  the  customer  into 
the  quality  field  at  $24.50,  and  in  easy  stages  take  her  up  as  far  as  the  purse  allows. 
All  doubts  and  indecisions  are  eliminated;  the  sale  is  made  in  the  high-profit  bracket. 
Even  more  important,  the  sale  is  turned  into  an  asset  of  customer  good-will.  There  is 
no  sales  resistance  when  price,  quality,  and  a  good  name  are  all  on  your  side.  Sell  the 
Spring-Air  Line  —  the  line  of  least  resistance  —  and  watch  your  sales  increase.  Con¬ 
centrate  on  the  only  complete  quality  line  that  is  nationally  advertised  under  one 
name  —  Spring-Air. 


MATTRESSES  AND  BOX  SPRIN 


Ote  LINE  cd  LEAST  RESISTAK 


fKlioJl  KEEPS  WHEIV  YOU  SELL  COMFOHT  FOR  KEEPS 


/  Adverlisinj?  has  made  the  Spring-Air  Mattress  nationally  known 

▼  and  easy  to  sell  —  with  its  reputation  solidly  built  on  the 
superiority  of  its  Karr  Spring  ("onstruetion.  Reduced  to  a  nut¬ 
shell.  its  distinction  lies  in  giving  more  comfort,  and  having 
that  comfort  last  longer  than  in  any  other  mattress. 

/  No  flash-in-the-pan.  the  Karr  Spring  (Construction  has  had  its 

▼  superiority  thoroughly  tested  and  accepte«l.  In  mattresses  on 
over  1(10.00(1  hotel  and  hospital  Iteds  it  is  daily  proving  to  i>e 
the  liest  value  in  mattress  history. 

✓  As  a  matter  of  course,  patents  cover  the  basic  design  of  the 
Karr  unit  —  hut  many  of  the  features  which  give  it  superiority 
are  the  simple,  yet  costly,  details  that  are  not  patentable.  They 
reveal,  more  than  anything  else,  the  inherent  quality  of  this 
unit.  What  other  construction,  for  example,  goes  to  the  trouble 
of  counter-balancing  the  strains  hy  alternating  right-  and  left- 
wound  spiral  springs? 

✓  Having  flexibility  in  all  directions,  with  no  knots  or  pockets  to 
restrain  the  action,  and  Itecause  of  its  exclusive  pivot-hinge 
connections,  the  Karr  Spring  Construction  can  maintain  its 
original  buoyancy  longer  than  any  other.  It  is  so  guaranteed. 

#  Each  spiral  spring  in  the  Karr  unit  is  100%  functional;  there 
V  isn’t  an  inch  of  “dead”  wire  in  the  whole  construction.  Thus 
there  is  automatic  adjustment  to  any  weight  or  shape  placed 
upon  it;  the  three-year-old  child  ami  the  three-hundred-pound 
man  enjoy  equal  comfort. 


When  you  sell  a  Spring-Air  Mattress  you’re  selling  Comfort  for 
Keeps  —  superior  construction  value  joined  with  peerless  sleep 
value.  It’s  a  Double -V'^alue  that  means  Customers  for  Keeps. 


Start  the  Sale  Right! 

Taking  the  uncertainties  out  of  mat¬ 
tress  buying;  start  the  sale  right  hy  show¬ 
ing  what’s  inside.  Use  a  sample  Karr 
spring  unit  to  point  out  its  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  It’s  the  quickest  way  to  get  your 
customer  into  the  quality  field  —  and  to 
make  the  sale  in  that  high-profit  bracket. 


SPRING-AIR  MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS- 


Abernathy  Furnitnre  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aaerican  Mattress  Co.,  New  Orleans 
Anderson  Mattress  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Bailey  Schmiti  Co„  Los  Anaeles 
Blaekwell  Mattress  Co„  Lubbock.  Texas 
Caaeron  Reddina  &  Mfa.  Co.,  Cameron,  S.  C. 

Mfa.  Co..  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma 
Central  Bcddina  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Celambia  Feather  Co.,  Chicaao 
H.  Goodman,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Grand  Rapids  Beddina  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
C.  0.  Hasselbarth.  Inc.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Hettwer  Beddina  Co..  Philadelphia 

Byde  Park  Beddina  4  Mfa.  Co.,  Rcadina,  Pa. 

*•**^•1  Beddina  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Jenkins  Mattress  Co.,  Phoenix,  Arix. 

Kindel  Beddina  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  J.  Loaan  Co..  Pittsburah.  Pa. 

Louisville  Beddina  Co..  Louisville,  Ky, 

Miami  Mattress  Mfa-  Co.,  Miami.  Fla. 
Mississippi  Beddina  Co..  Jackson,  Miss. 
Norfolk  Mattress  Co.,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Pabst  Beddina  Co„  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Parker  Beddina  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Perfection  Mattress  &  Sprina  Co., 
Birminaham,  Ala. 

Quality  Mattress  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  Roaers  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass. 

Salisbury  &  Satterlee  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Shreveport  Mattress  Co.,  Shreveport.  La. 
Slumber  Products  Corporation,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
The  Sprinafield  Mattress  Co.,  Sprinafield,  III. 
Standard  Beddina  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Stover  Beddina  Co..  Salt  Lake  City 
United  States  Sprina  Hod  Co..  Sprinafield,  Mass. 
Warren-Wells  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Wilson  &  Jansen,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Canadian  Feather  &  Mattress  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Canadian  Feather  &  Mattress  Co.  of 
Ottawa.  Ltd..  Ottawa 
Parkhill  Beddina  Ltd.,  Winnipea 
Vancouver  Beddina  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  SPRING-AIR  COMPANY 


HOLLAND, 

MICHIGAN 


r 


proven  that  the  proper  display  of 
sleep  equipment  will,  in  itself, 
stimulate  buying. 

Sleep  furnishes  so  many  eye¬ 
catching  slogans  and  decorative 
themes  that  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  appearance 
of  the  sleep  room  novel  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  seems  almost  primary  to 
point  out  that  mattresses,  springs 
and  pillows  should  be  displayed  in  a 
practical,  as  well  as  an  attractive, 
manner.  Shoppers  insist  on  pushing 
mattresses  up  and  down  and  they 
should  be  shown  the  structural  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  various  types  sold. 

Every  complete  bedding  dei)art- 
ment  will  sooner  or  later  provide 
facilities  through  individual  fitting 
rooms.  partitions.  or  movable 
screens,  so  that  all  customers  can 
lie  down  on  the  mattress  selected 
to  convince  themselves  that  they 
have  made  the  correct  choice.  In 
ten  years  retailers  will  consider  the 
selling  of  an  unfitted  mattress  in  the 
same  light  as  they  would  a  display 
of  millinerv  todav  without  mirrors. 


The  mattress  headquarters 

of  a  nation  tells  you  what’s  in  a  mattress 


A  mattress  is  a  rectangular  object.  Devmd  ol 
style  .  .  devoid  of  looks.  There's  no  French 
Provincial  mattren  ...  no  Louts  Seiae  mattress 
...  no  cute  little  mattress  after  Molyneux  or 
Mainbocher  Ho.  A  mattre»'  claim  to  fame  rests 
on  its  contents,  not  its  looks.  If  you’re  buying  a 
hairtop  mattress  find  out  whether  it's  hog  or 
hont.  If  you've  got  your  eye  out  for  an  inner* 
si»nng  mattress,  be  sure  the  coils  are  well  temp* 


ered.  strongly  tied.  You  can't  rip  up  your  mat*  | 
tress;  but  you  can  buy  from  the  store  that's  fa*t 
mous  for  bedding  from  Sea  to  Shining  Sea.  We^ 
sell  good  mattresses  from  9.SS  cotton  felt  mat*] 
tresses  way  up  to  $142  for  *white  horsehair  withi 
wool  top  and  bottom.  Read  every  mattress  detail! 
below.  Come  in.  Well  tell  you  more.  Buy  your ! 
mattress  on  Revolving  credit— 4  months  to  pay; ! 
NO  carrying  charge.  7tk  Floor,  Home  Store 


Educational  copy  on  mattresses  livened  up  by  clever  art  work. 
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Bedding  shop  in  the  Golden  Rule  Department  Store.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Night  skyline  is  rut  out  and  silhouetted  by  concealed  lights. 


On  Marshall  Field’s  floor  these  con¬ 
struction  units  and  the  *S)cientific  Sleep 
Equipment”  sign  impress  the  customer 
with  the  fact  that  she  is  dealing  with 
bedding  specialists. 


The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  of  (ioliiinbus 
set  up  an  educational  floor  display  to 
show  the  difference  between  a  "poor 
buy”  mattress  ( nut  sold  by  Lazarus  I 
and  a  "good  buy.” 


This  Marshall  Field  window  attracts  by  its  look  of  luxury  and  the 
display  card  offers  to  ’’Ht  your  individual  requirements  with  a  soft, 
medium  or  firm  mattress.” 


Orderly  and  efficient  is  this  method  ol 
displaying  springs  and  mattresses  usei! 
by  the  Suniland  Furniture  Co.  ol 
Houston. 


”The  most  beautiful  mattress  we  have  ever  shown”,  says  Ed.  Schuster 
Co.,  Milwaukee  and  sets  up  a  display  designed  for  eye  appeal. 
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Problems 

Although  bedding  carries  a 
satisfactory  markon  and  pre¬ 
sents  little  inventory  worry,  the 
life  of  the  bedding  buyer  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Not  only  must  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  increased  grosses 
from  year  to  year,  but  in  many 
stores,  because  his  department’s 
profit  figures  do  not  often  reach  the 
highest  executives,  he  must  make 
these  results  without  the  advertising 
and  dis\)lay  assistance  warranted  by 
the  profits  of  his  department. 

Even  back  in  the  days  when 
curled  hair  and  cotton  were  the  only 
mattresses,  bedding  was  sold  on  a 
comparative  price  basis.  Because  of 
this  tradition,  it  is  hard  for  every 
forward-looking  buyer,  even  though 
he  realizes  that  the  hypodermic  of 
comparative  prices  is  losing  effect, 
to  secure  support  for  any  other  type 
of  sale;  Until  the  controlling  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  his  store  realize  the  net 
profits  that  are  made  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  the  executive  in  charge  of 
Ix'dding  will  have  to  exert  his  in¬ 
genuity  frequently  to  maintain  his 
gross  and  to  secure  the  display  and 
newspaper  space  to  which  his  de¬ 
partment  is  entitled. 

One  of  his  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  decide  when  and  how 
often  to  promote  “sales”. 

Til*  Sales  Quostion 

No  one  can  condemn  sales.  They 
serve  the  logical  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  traffic,  reducing  inventory  and 
moving  old  merchandise.  Bedding 
buyers  and  manufacturers,  however, 
are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
constant  forced  “sales”  of  sleeping 
equipment  in  the  long  run  is  retard¬ 
ing  profits  for  both  the  maker  and 
the  seller.  Eventually  department 
stores,  except  those  of  the  extreme 
promotion  type,  will  realize  that  the 
marking  down  of  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  done  no  oftener 
than  is  necessary  to  clear  inventory 
or  to  take  advantage  of  seasonal  sell- 
ing  opix)rtunities. 

The  experience  of  stores  in  such 
highly  competitive  metropolitan 
areas  as  New  York  is  indicative  of 
the  absurd  ends  to  which  promo¬ 
tions  can  be  carried.  Having  beaten 
down  the  price  of  individual  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs  to  low  profit 


That  Plague  Buyers 


levels,  stores  began  to  advertise  two 
mattresses  or  boxsprings,  or  a  mat¬ 
tress  and  a  spring,  for  the  price  of 
one.  Introduced  first  at  $39.50  with 
satisfactory  markon,  this  started  a 
new  cycle  of  price  cutting  with  a 
mattress  and  boxsjtring  finally  being 
offered  for  $19.75  for  both. 

Having  run  this  appeal  into  the 
ground,  it  was  necessary  to  start 
again  and  the  popular  advertised 
seller  during  the  summer  of  1939 
has  been  a  complete  bedroom,  in¬ 
cluding  two  mattresses  and  tw’O 
springs,  starting  out  with  the  satis¬ 
factory  price  of  $159.  This  was 
too  good  to  last,  however,  and  by 
.\ugust  the  same  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  was  being  offered  for  $89.50. 
'Phis  constant  striving  to  match  the 
advertised  price  of  competitors  is 
not  done  to  the  same  extent  outside 
of  New  York,  but  dealers  in  smaller 
communities  should  follow  these 
metroj)olitan  promotions  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  what  can  happen  in  their 
own  communities  over  longer  peri¬ 
ods  of  time. 

Next  to  when  and  how  often  to 
promote,  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  executive  re- 
six)nsible  for  bedding  sales,  is  how 
much  independence  and  segregation 
should  be  given  the  sleep  equipment 
department. 

The  trend  toward  separate  shops 
for  sleeji,  slumber  shops  or  sleep 
clinics  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
success  of  the  famous  Lewis  and 
Conger  Sleep  Shop  in  New  York. 
Starting  w’ith  the  fundamental  idea 
that  many  persons  have  sleeping 
problems,  the  Sleep  Shop  was  set  up 
to  dramatize  proper  rest.  While 
stocking  a  great  number  of  gadgets, 
such  as  ear  plugs  and  eye  shades,  it 
nevertheless  fitted  a  large  number 
of  customers  with  proper  mattresses, 
springs  and  pillows. 

The  Salesforce 

.Another  problem  plaguing  many 
large  store  buyers  is  whether  to  set 
up  a  specialized  salesforce  for  bed¬ 
ding  or  to  throw  the  bedding  de¬ 
partment  open  to  all  men  on  the 
furniture  floor. 

In  most  stores  it  is  impossible  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  bedding  solely 
to  bedding  salesmen.  It  is  only 


logical  that  the  salesman  who  sells 
the  bedroom  suite  should  also  han¬ 
dle  the  springs  and  mattresses.  He 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  should  know  from  their 
conversation  the  type  of  equipment 
that  should  be  sold. 

The  executive  responsible  for 
bedding,  however,  will  often  com¬ 
plain  that  furniture  salesmen,  being 
human,  will  often  undersell  with 
cheap  mattresses  and  springs  to 
protect  the  already  written-up  fur¬ 
niture  order.  It  is  ])robably  true  that 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  hurry 
the  sale  of  $19.75  mattres.ses  in  order 
to  get  back  on  the  floor  to  catch  a 
customer  wanting  $-100  worth  of 
furniture. 

One  practical  solution  which  is 
working  out  effectively  in  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in  the 
country  is  to  have  two  types  of 
salesmen.  A  small  group  is 
“anchored”  in  the  bedding  depart¬ 
ment  and  sj)ecializes  in  sleep  equip¬ 
ment.  These  men  handle  the  cus¬ 
tomers  asking  for  mattresses, 
springs  or  pillows  and  assist  general 
floor  salesmen  whenever  necessary. 
They  are  permitted  to  sell  furniture 
to  their  customers  and  the  floor 
salesmen  are  allowed  to  sell  bed¬ 
ding,  but  in  the  store  in  question 
these  bedding  specialists  accounted 
for  71  per  cent  of  bedding  sales 
last  year.  Probably  the  best  test  of 
soundness  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
five  bedding  salesmen  sold  almost 
e.xclusively  in  the  $29.50  to  $39.50 
range,  while  the  bedding  principally 
sold  by  the  general  salesmen  on  the 
furniture  floor  was  priced  at  $19.75. 

Another  large  store  throws  the 
bedding  department  open  to  all  fur¬ 
niture  salesmen,  but  makes  it  worth 
their  while  to  take  the  time  to  sell 
the  equipment  best  suited  to  each 
customer  through  a  jX)int  system  of 
graduated  awards.  In  this  store 
extra  points  are  awarded  for  the 
sale  of  a  boxspring  with  each  mat¬ 
tress,  while  additional  points  are 
given  if  the  salesman  sells  pillows 
along  with  the  springs  and  mat¬ 
tresses.  Because  of  these  awards, 
salesmen  in  this  store  give  as  much 
attention  to  bedding  customers  as 
they  would  to  furniture  shoppers. 
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P  art  2  —  FOR  BEDDING _ SALESMEN 


The  Importance  of  the 
detail  Sales  Force 


Sales  training  is  being  carried 
on  constantly  in  most  good 
stores  Imt  it  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  1.  ae  bedding  department. 
The  well  trained  salesforce  has  such 
direct  effect  upon  this  department’s 
sales  because  the  public  knows  so 
little  about  bedding  and  the  type  of 
equipment  that  should  be  selected. 

Selling  the  most  satisfactory 
springs,  mattresses  and  pillows  is 
further  complicated  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  buying  a  wrapped  up  pack¬ 
age.  She  can  feel  the  texture  of  the 
material  in  her  new  dress,  hold 
china  to  the  light,  and  ojx“n  the 
drawers  of  new  furniture.  In  bed¬ 
ding.  however,  she  buys  an  article 
to  l)e  used  every  night  with  little 
opiwtunity  to  test.  feel,  or  even  see 
(with  the  exception  of  the  outside 
cover)  what  she  is  getting. 

Furniture  salespeople  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  value  of  knowing  furniture 
l)ecause  their  customers  of  recent 
years  have  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  periods,  woods,  and  fabrics. 
Studying  furniture  has  increased 
sales  for  those  salesmen  who  have 
done  it.  and  a  study  of  bedding  will 
show  the  same  increases,  not  lie- 
cause  their  customers  know  so 
much,  but  because  they  know  so 
little. 

Frequent  meetings,  at  least  week¬ 
ly.  of  all  those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  customers  about 
mattresses,  springs,  pillows  and 
studio  couches,  are  on  the  regular 
schedule  of  all  large  department 
stores.  Addressed  by  the  buyer, 
sleep  exjierts  and  representatives  of 
manufacturers  of  the  lines  carried, 
they  enable  the  salesforce  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments  in 
merchandise  and  supplied  with  the 
arguments  to  sell  proper  equipment. 
In  some  large  stores  a  smaller  group 
of  salesmen  who  handle  bedding  ex¬ 
clusively  receive  nu)st  attention,  with 
the  entire  furniture  salesforce  being 
called  in  once  a  month. 

In  the  smaller  stores,  where  it  is 
impossible  for  salesmen  to  special¬ 
ize,  it  has  been  found  most  prac¬ 


tical  to  appoint  one  salesman,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  other  sales  activities, 
to  l)e  responsible  for  all  sleeping 
equipment  information.  In  this  set¬ 
up  he  receives  for  study  all  litera¬ 
ture  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  rest  of  the  selling  force  look  to 
him  for  specialized  information  and 
call  on  him  for  assistance.  In  this 
way,  at  least  one  person  in  even  the 
smallest  store  is  able  to  give  authen¬ 
tic  information  to  customers. 

( )ne  of  the  best  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  any  store  can  sponsor  is  a 
trip  through  a  local  mattress  or 
spritig  factory  for  its  salesforce.  In 
this  way  the  salesmen,  by  seeing 
sleeping  ecjuipment  actually  manu¬ 
factured.  will  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  its  construction  than 
from  a  hundred  lectures.  By  under¬ 
standing.  themselves,  why  quality 
jtroducts  are  worth  additional  cost 
they  can  more  easily  get  this  infor¬ 
mation  over  to  their  customers. 

Xot  only  must  salesmen  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  relation  of  sleeping 
eciuiptnent  to  proper  rest,  but  they 
must  Ik.*  taught  as  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store  how  to  sell 
their  merchandise.  Many  fine  dis¬ 


plays  of  mattresses  have  lost  most 
of  their  effectiveness  because  sales¬ 
men,  due  to  price  consciousness, 
hurry  customers  past  the  high  price 
mattresses  to  the  particular  promo¬ 
tion  currently  on  sale. 

Many  merchandising  experts  feel 
that  bedding  salesmen  are  much 
more  conscious  of  price  because  of 
the  store’s  comparative  price  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  push  given  promo¬ 
tions,  than  the  public.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  frequently  the  customer  is  un¬ 
dersold.  Not  that  every  looker  is  a 
prosjject  for  a  $39.50  mattress,  but 
t(x»  many  of  them  who  are,  buy 
$19.75  erjuipment  or  cheaper,  direct¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  the  salesman’s  atti¬ 
tude. 

One  fundamental  difference  often 
seen  between  furniture  store  and 
deiKirtment  store  lidding  merchan¬ 
dising  is  that  the  former  usually  has 
a  definite  policy  of  trading  up  from 
the  advertised  promotion  while  the 
latter  too  often  sells  the  promotion. 
E.xcept  where  the  salesmen  are  in¬ 
structed  liow  to  trade  up,  they 
slundd  always  at  least  show  every 
customer  the  quality  merchandise 
first. 


The  setting  np  of  separate  “slumber  shops”  like  this  one  at  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr  of  Rochester  greatly  increases  the  importance  of  bedding  in  customers’ 
minds.  They  expect  the  salesmen  to  be  expert  advisors. 
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Equipment  to  Fit  the  Need 


The  sale  of  a  mattress  or  any 
other  item  of  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  is  never  completed  with 
the  filling  out  of  the  salescheck  or 
even  the  payment  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  particular  sale  may  never 
result  in  a  complaint  but  over  a 
period  of  time  it  will  represent  a 
loss  many  times  greater  than  the 
original  profit  if  the  customer  is 
dissatisfied. 

This  is  true  even  if  the  purcha.ser 
believes  she  has  gotten  a  “bargain” 
for  nowhere  else  in  the  store  is  the 
old  phrase,  “the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
membered  l(jng  after  the  price  is 
forgotten”,  more  true  than  in  the 
bedding  department.  Bargain  stock¬ 
ings  wear  out  in  a  few  weeks ;  cheap 
dresses  can  arouse  irritation  for  only 
a  limited  length  of  time ;  even  un¬ 
satisfactory  furniture  wears  out 
soon  or  can  lie  adjusted ;  but  cheap 
or  unwisely  selected  bedding  is  used 
on  and  on.  Frequently,  liecause  the 
only  fault  of  the  merchandise  is  that 
it  was  unwisely  selected  or  sold,  no 
satisfactory  adjustment  can  be  made 
regardless  of  the  store’s  policy. 
Night  after  night,  therefore,  when 
the  dissatisfied  customer  lies  down 
and  each  morning  when  he  gets  up, 
he  damns  the  salesman  and  the 
store. 

Th«  SalMman's  Responsibility 

This  effect  of  bedding  upon  the 
actual  rest  and  health  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  places  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  salesman.  Whether 
he  shirks  it  through  attempting  to 
speed  up  sales  by  stressing  price  or 
whether  he  wishes  to  build  a  growl¬ 
ing  clientele  of  satisfied  customers 
who  in  turn  will  recommend  their 
friends  in  a  never  ending  circle,  de¬ 
pends  solely  on  himself. 

There  is  no  department,  however, 
in  the  store  in  which  his  opjwrtuni- 
ties  are  greater  if  he  is  ambitious, 
for  probably  nothing  in  the  store  is 
as  often  undersold  as  bedding.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  may 
encounter  is  the  public’s  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  about  what  it  wants.  It 
will  be  up  to  him  to  ascertain  what 
the  customers’  needs  really  are  even 
w'hen  they  are  not  sure  themselves, 
and  to  define  these  needs  in  terms 


of  merchandise  on  his  floor.  Some¬ 
times  to  do  this  successfully,  a  sales¬ 
man  must  be  part  diplomat,  part 
IJsychologist,  part  diviner.  At  all 
times  he  must  lx?  a  real  l)edding  ex- 
l)ert,  knowing  his  merchandise  thor¬ 
oughly  and  also  understanding 
something  alx)ut  sleep. 

His  job  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  one  if  it  weren’t  for  one 
thing — people  always  respond  to  a 
genuine  interest  in  their  needs,  their 
desires  and  their  problems.  They’re 
eager  to  confide  in  someone  who 
they  feel  really  wants  to  be  helpful. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  sleeping  equipment  because 
the  average  homemaker  knows  less 
alMJUt  mattresses,  springs,  and 
pillows  than  of  almost  anything  else 
she  purchases.  She  is,  furthermore, 
almost  always  willing  to  admit  this 
helplessness. 

Soles  Procedure  Outlined 

To  guarantee  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  a  salesman  first  must  know  the 
type  of  sleeping  equipment  that  is 
to  be  replaced  by  the  new'  purchase. 
If  it  is  a  mattress,  for  instance,  he 
should  find  out  what  kind  has  been 
used  and  the  customer's  reaction  to 
it. 

This  is  important,  as  each  in¬ 
dividual  has  his  own  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  firm  mattress.  A  cus¬ 
tomer,  for  example,  may  have  been 
sleeping  on  a  solid  filled  mattress 
for  many  years  which  she  character¬ 
izes  as  “much  too  hard”  and  is 
therefore  looking  for  a  “very  soft” 
inner  spring.  Future  complaints 
would  be  avoided  in  this  instance 
if  the  salesman  takes  the  time  to 
point  out  that  after  an  unusually 
firm  solid  mattress,  an  extra  flexi¬ 
ble  innerspring  would  probably  be 
uncomfortably  soft  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  concej)t  of  a  very  soft  inner- 
spring  would  actually  apply  to  a 
medium  firm  one. 

If  a  Ijedspring  alone  is  being  pur¬ 
chased,  the  salesman  should  do  a 
complete  job  and  find  out  what  type 
of  mattress  will  l)e  used  with  the 
new  spring.  The  customer  may  like 
the  api^earance  and  feel  of  a  pliant 
open  coil  spring,  thinking  that  it 
will  make  her  innerspring  mattress 


more  fiexihle.  If  the  salesman 
allows  the  purchase  of  that  type  for 
use  with  an  innerspring  mattress, 
he  will  be  i)artly  responsible  for  the 
eventual  ruining  of  the  mattress,  as 
the  upholstery  and  the  smaller  coils 
of  the  mattress  eventually  will  work 
down  through  the  open  spaces  of 
the  bedspring.  In  this  instance, 
again,  a  few  minutes  of  explaining 
the  logical  reasons  for  the  purchase 
of  a  platform  top  or  a  spring  with 
convolute  coils  will  insure  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  purchaser  for  years  to 
come.  This  is  also  true  of  the  too 
many  mattress  purchasers  who  are 
allowed  to  walk  out  without  any  ex- 
idanation  being  given  them  about 
the  advantages  of  a  matching  lx)x- 
spring  which  has  been  made  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  mattress  they  are  buy¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  buy  a  fine 
new  mattress  and  bedspring  but  fre- 
(juently  continue  to  use  the  pillows 
they  first  purchased  25  years  ago. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
come  back  the  next  day  complaining 
that  they  didn’t  sleep  well,  some 
salesman  lost  an  opportunity  to  add 
to  his  income  by  selling  modern 
])illows. 

Sometimes  the  policy  of  the  store 
itself  may  make  it  difficult  for  the 
bedding  salesman  to  spend  much 
time  with  each  shopper.  With  last 
year’s  gross  to  surpass,  buyers  must 
move  as  many  items  of  the  current 
promotion  as  possible.  Fortunately 
for  the  salesman,  however,  adequate 
explanation  will  not  only  result  in 
more  satisfied  customers,  but  actual¬ 
ly  more  sales  and  more  commissions 
for  himself. 

A  salesman  also  should  know 
something  about  sleep.  He  need  not 
try  to  speak  with  the  authority  of 
a  physician,  but  he  will  be  wise  to 
read  the  various  volumes  on  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  sleep  which  he  will  find  on 
the  front  tables  of  the  store’s  book 
department.  He  will  pick  up  many 
valuable  selling  points  in  conversing 
with  his  store’s  physician.  And  if 
he  is  not  using  quality  sleeping 
equipment,  he  should  immediately 
do  so  in  order  to  learn  for  himself 
the  actual  difference  it  will  make  in 
his  own  efficiency. 
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Bedding  gets  the  benefit  of  a  fre^h  and 
attention-taking  display  device  in  the 
window  of  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co., 
Columbus. 


The  two  studios  in  the  foreground  of  this  window  at  Taylor’s, 
Cleveland,  are  studies  in  contrast  of  good  and  inferior  construction. 


Orderly  as  a  hospital  and  almost  as  scientific-looking  is  this  floor 
setup  at  Denver  Dry  Coods  Co. 


Much  in  little  in  this  compact  display 
of  bedding  equipment — not  forgetting 
the  pillows — at  Revell’s,  Chicago. 
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upholstery  from  working  down  into 
the  coils  of  the  innerspring  unit. 

The  comfort  of  an  innerspring 
mattress  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  sensitivity  with  which  the 
spring  unit  supports  the  body  of 
the  sleeper.  A  good  innerspring 
mattress,  through  the  action  of  the 
coils,  will  have  this  responsive 
“give”,  hut  will  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  sleeper’s  body  from  sinking 
too  far  into  the  mattress. 

There  are  so  many  different  types 
of  innerspring  units  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  all  of  those  now 
being  manufactured.  In  order  to 
have  accurate  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  alx)Ut  the  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses  which  are  on  his  floor,  every 
department  store  salesman  should 
study  the  literature  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers.  This  w'ill  give  the 
numljer  of  coils,  how  they  are  fast¬ 
ened  together,  the  type  of  upholstery 
and  the  outstanding  selling  points 
of  each  particular  mattress. 

.\  great  amount  of  research  has 
been  done  by  l)oth  bedding  and  steel 
companies  in  the  last  few  years  to 
improve  innerspring  mattresses. 
Salesmen  can  secure  all  such  infor¬ 
mation  from  manufacturers  and 
without  becoming  technical,  drama¬ 
tize  this  gradual  improvement  to 
the  consumer. 

Cross  section  samples  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer  are  another 
important  source  of  information  for 
both  salesman  and  consumer.  By 
illustrating  the  tyi)e  of  construction 
used,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
mattress,  they  help  the  customer 
realize  the  vast  amount  of  raw 
material  and  workmanship  that  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  fine 
innerspring  mattress. 

Salesmen  should  avoid  becoming 
too  technical  as,  after  all,  Mrs. 
Jones  wants  to  buy  l)etter  sleep  and 
not  necessarily  a  certain  number  of 
coils  and  i)ounds  of  upholstery.  The 
higher  prices  charged  for  better 
innerspring  mattresses  are  under¬ 
standable  when  the  buyer  can  be 
shown  the  difference  inside  the 
Between  the  springs  and  the  outer  cover.  The  .American  public,  funda- 
dding  there  is  in  most  inner-  mentally,  does  not  want  cheap  and 
ring  types  a  protective  insulation,  inferior  sleeping  equipment,  but  it 
ten  of  sisal.  This  layer  keeps  the  does  insist  on  lieing  shown  why  one 


The  two  illustrations  above  show 
types  of  innerspring  units  ronstrurted 
of  springs  tied  together  by  heliral 
coils  or  metal  springs.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  directly  above  shows  to  particular 
advantage  the  protective  insulation 
and  good  tailoring  details. 


Innerspring  type  in  which  the  coils 
are  encased  in  cloth  pockets. 
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mattress  costs  $10  more  than  an¬ 
other. 

Tliere  are  two  general  types  of 
innerspring  units.  One  has  the  coils 
encased  in  cloth  pockets  and  the 
other  is  constructed  of  springs  tied 
togetlier  hy  helical  coils  or  metal 
clips.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
many  variations  of  the  latter  type 
with  the  number  of  coils  ranging 
from  180  to  as  high  as  1,000.  Since 
the  quality  of  the  mattress  cannot 
be  determined  entirely  hy  the  num¬ 
ber  of  coils  used,  but  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  construction  and  mate¬ 
rials  employed,  every  salesman  must 
learn  complete  details  from  the 
manufacturer  alxiut  the  equipment 
he  is  selling. 

.\n  innerspring  mattress  of  good 
quality,  regardless  of  its  unit  con¬ 
struction,  has  certain  easily  recog¬ 
nized  characteristics.  Foremost 
among  these  are  resilience  and  buoy¬ 
ancy.  If  a  mattress  has  proper  re¬ 
silience  it  will  give  readily  when  the 
pressure  is  applied  and  spring  back 
to  its  original  shape  when  this  pres¬ 
sure  is  removed.  Customers  may 
think  of  resilience  as  “plenty  of 
give”  ami  may,  inaccurately,  test  for 
it  by  puni])ing  up  and  down  with 
their  hands,  but  proper  resilience  is 
one  (*f  the  l)est  selling  points  for  a 
go(«l  innerspring  mattress. 

Resilience  is  of  little  value,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  isn’t  combined  with  buoy¬ 
ancy.  which  is  the  power  to  support 
and  sustain  the  sleeper’s  weight.  A 
mattress  which  is  buoyant  as  well  as 
resilient  will  cradle  the  body  com¬ 
fortably  without  letting  it  sink  too 
far  into  the  mattress. 

Tailoring  Details 

Like  good  clothes  or  fine  furni¬ 
ture.  a  well  built  innerspring  mat¬ 
tress  shows  careful  tailoring.  In 
general,  three  types  of  tailoring  or 
finishing  are  today  used  in  good 
mattresses :  tufted,  tuftless  and 
quilted. 

Tufting  is  the  general  method  of 
holding  all  kinds  of  upholstery  in 
place.  Most  innerspring  mattresses 
are  tufted  either  on  the  surface  or 
beneath  the  top  cover,  and  practical¬ 
ly  all  solid  cotton  or  curled  hair 
mattresses  are  also  tufted.  Machine 
tufting  is  considered  superior  to 
tufts  set  by  hand  because  it  insures 
uniformity.  Huttons  generally  make 
a  better  finish  than  cotton  tufts. 
numl)er  of  the  new  innerspring 


The  solid  filled  mattress.  At  left  the  cotton  filling  is  all  felted;  at  right 
the  center  is  of  loose  fibers  but  the  top  and  bottom  layers  are  felted. 


mattresses  are  tuftless.  The  uphol¬ 
stery  is  anchored  securely  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  ways  developed  by  individual 
manufacturers.  In  all  instances, 
these  mattresses  have  completely 
smooth  surfaces. 

.Another  type  of  innerspring  mat¬ 
tress  has  a  quilted  top.  These  mat¬ 
tresses  have  smooth  sleeping  sur¬ 
faces  and  the  shifting  of  the  uphol¬ 
stery  is  eliminated  through  quilting 
to  the  cover.  In  the  better  models 
thousands  of  stitches  are  used  to 
quilt  all  layers  of  the  padding.  Vari¬ 
ous  advantages  are  claimed  by  the 
makers  of  all  these  types  and  the 
salesman  must  learn  the  details  of 
the  brands  he  is  selling  from  the 
manufacturers. 

( )ther  small  tailoring  details  which 
contribute  much  to  the  appearance 
and  sturdiness  of  good  mattresses 
should  be  pointed  out  to  homemak¬ 
ers.  Prebuilt  borders  are  important 
to  keep  the  edge  erect  and  French, 
tape  seams  add  attractive  neatness. 
Inner-roll  edges  provide  strength 
and  won’t  collect  dust  and  lint. 
Sturdy  handles  so  that  the  mattress 
can  l)e  turned  and  adequate  ventila¬ 
tors  are  additional  features  to  be 
mentioned. 

A  durable  cover  made  of  heavy- 
eight  ounce  material  that  will  not 
stretch  with  use  is  another  mark  of 
a  good  mattress  easily  explained  to 
the  customer.  Although  they  are 
never  seen  in  use,  attractive  covers, 
nevertheless,  have  sold  many  mat¬ 
tresses.  More  intelligent  house¬ 
wives  today,  however,  are  demand¬ 
ing  both  beauty  and  utility  in  tick¬ 
ings.  Heavy  damask  and  woven 
strijies  are  now  the  most  popular 
coverings.  In  selling  a  curled  hair 
mattress,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  cover  is  hair-proof. 

Dissatisfaction  with  sleeping 
equipment,  to  a  large  extent,  could 
be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  customer  to  test  the  mattress 


selected  by  lying  down  on  it.  Some 
larger  stores  have  set  up  mattress 
consultation  rooms  where  mattresses 
can  Ije  tested  in  this  way  without 
embarrassment. 

Solid  Filled  Mattross 

•As  the  name  implies,  solid  filled 
mattresses  contain  no  mechanical 
units  to  give  them  added  flexibility 
or  increased  resilience.  Filled  with 
cotton,  or  other  fibre,  and  curled 
hair,  they  have  been  stocked  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  years.  Another 
type,  the  mattress  of  solid  latex,  is 
a  recent  development.  The  better 
cotton  mattresses  and  those  uphol¬ 
stered  with  curled  hair  are  selected 
today  usually  by  customers  who  de¬ 
sire  a  particularly  firm  mattress. 

Cotton  Mattross 

More  than  80%  of  the  solid  filled 
mattresses  sold  tcxlay  are  made  of 
cotton.  The  cheapest  mattress  avail¬ 
able  is  filled  with  loose  short  fibre 
cotton  blown  into  the  ticking  by  air 
pressure.  It  is  a  cheap  product  and 
generally  recognized  as  such  but 
widely  sold  in  sales. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in 
making  claims  for  these  “blown  cot¬ 
ton”  mattresses,  for  their  period  of 
satisfactory  service  is  necessarily 
limited.  Eventually  the  cotton  will 
pack  down  unevenly  destroying 
whatever  resilience  was  originally 
present  and  forming  lumps. 

In  the  better  cotton  mattresses, 
the  fibres  are  felted,  that  is,  they 
are  picked  apart  and  interlaced  to 
form  thin  layers  which  are  placed 
one  upon  the  other.  This  felting 
])rocess  keeps  the  upholstery  in  place 
and  retards  any  tendency  toward 
lumj)ing. 

Other  cotton  mattresses  ranging 
in  price  lietween  the  “blown  cotton” 
and  the  all  felted  are  constructed 
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with  tup  and  bottom  layers  of  felted 
cotton  with  a  center  of  loose  fibres. 
These  give  service  longer  than  a 
“blown  cotton”  mattress  but  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  of  all  felted 
material. 

Curled  Hair 

Curled  hair  mattresses  have  en¬ 
joyed  an  excellent  reputation  for 
many  years,  and  in  fact  before  the 
introduction  of  the  innerspring  a 
fine  curled  hair  mattress  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  desirable  type  of 
sleeping  equipment.  They  are  natu¬ 
rally  firmer  than  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses  but  such  firmness  conforms 
with  the  comfort  ideal  of  many  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Hair,  itself,  is  naturally  resilient 
and  curling  makes  it  an  excellent 
upholstery  material  for  sleeping 
equipment.  Curling  is  done  by 
twisting  a  straight  hair  tightly  and 
setting  a  curl  by  placing  these  ropes 
in  boiling  water.  After  drying  the 
rope  it  is  untwisted  and  the  hair  is 
permanently  pressed  into  thousands 
of  small  curls.  Although  much 
curled  hair  is  used  as  upholstery  for 
fine  innerspring  mattresses,  solid 
curled  hair  mattresses  are  still  sold 
to  customers  who  have  always  slept 
on  this  type  of  equipment. 

There  are  four  types  of  curled 
hair  used  for  mattress  filling  listed 
in  the  following  order  of  their 
quality  : 

Horse  tail  hair 
Cattle  tail  hair 
Horse  mane  hair 
Hog  hair 

The  finest  mattresses  are  filled  with 
horse  tail  hair,  with  cattle  tail  hair 
also  being  used  in  better  mattresses, 
or  blends  of  either  of  these  grades 
with  horse  mane  hair.  Hog  hair  is 
too  short  to  make  a  successful  fill¬ 
ing  for  mattresses  as  short  hair 
tends  to  mat  and  lose  its  original 
fluffiness.  To  give  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  a  curled  hair  mattress  should 
l)e  rebuilt  every  5  to  7  years  and  a 
little  new  hair  added.  Given  proper 
care  a  mattress  of  this  type  will  last 
a  long  time. 

Kapok 

Kapok,  which  comes  from  the  ]X)d 
of  a  tropical  tree,  was  once  widely 
used  as  a  filling  for  solid  mattresses. 
Kapok  mattresses  have  a  luxurious 
softness,  are  moisture  and  vermin 
proof  and  are  very  light  and  easy 
to  handle.  Few  are  sold  today. 


however,  as  kapok  fibre  is  extreme¬ 
ly  perishable. 

Latax 

Latex  mattresses  were  introduced 
to  the  general  public  as  recently  as 
1938.  Made  from  the  milk  of  rubber 
trees  whipped  into  a  foam-like  sub¬ 
stance,  these  mattresses  mark  the 
advent  of  an  entirely  new  bedding 
material. 

In  its  original  and  simplest  form, 
a  latex  mattress  consists  of  a  pad 
either  3"  or  thick  encased  in  a 
mattress  ticking  usually  priced  at 
$49.50  and  $64.50,  depending  on  the 
height.  Because  they  are  thinner 
than  the  average  innerspring  or 
solid  mattress,  they  should  he  sold 
with  special  resilient  Iwxsprings 
about  10^"  high. 

Latex  has  been  used  previously 
to  some  extent  as  upholstery  mate¬ 
rial  but  latex  mattresses  are  still  too 
new  for  cumulative  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  to  be  tabulated.  Several  ad¬ 
vantages  are  claimed  for  this  new 
material  by  manufacturers. 

Trade  journals  in  the  department 
store  field  have  recently  reported 
that  the  sale  of  this  type  of  solid 
latex  mattress  has  not  been  wide¬ 
spread  to  date.  At  the  moment  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  just  how 
imixjrtant  latex  will  become  as  mat¬ 
tress  ujdiolstery.  The  rul)ber  com¬ 
panies  are  l)ecoming  acquainted  with 
the  problems  in  the  bedding  business 
and  a  relatively  large  sum  is  being 
sjient  on  advertising.  Much  pion¬ 
eering,  however,  remains  to  be 
done,  but  development  will  probably 
be  quickened  in  the  next  year. 

The  introduction  in  the  past  few 
months  of  innerspring  units  with 


latex  slabs  is  being  carefully 
watched  by  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Several  of  these  combina¬ 
tions  are  now  on  the  market  and 
many  predict  that  this  type  may 
eventually  become  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  mattresses  using  this 
material. 

Originally  introduced  at  $49.50, 
the  latex  innerspring  was  looked  on 
as  an  excellent  means  of  raising 
average  unit  sales.  Some  models 
have  already  been  “promoted”,  how¬ 
ever,  at  prices  below  $30. 

Up  to  now  latex  probably  has 
generated  more  consumer  curiosity 
than  sales.  During  1940  both  solid 
latex  and  latex  spring  mattresses 
will  undoubtedly  receive  consider¬ 
able  advertising  and  promotional 
attention.  Every  salesman  should 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
these  tyjx's  in  order  to  intelligently 
answer  the  iiKptiries  and  questions 
of  customers. 

General  Information 

(^ne  of  the  most  helpful  things  a 
salesman  can  do  to  build  up  a 
clientele  is  to  stress  that  the  best 
mattress  is  unsatisfactory  if  it  does 
not  fulfill  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  person  who  is  to  sleep 
on  it.  Due  to  physical  differences 
and  habit,  each  person  has  an  in¬ 
dividual  idea  as  to  what  constitutes 
comfort.  One  looks  for  a  soft  mat¬ 
tress  while  another  selects  sleeping 
e(iui])ment  for  its  firmness. 

The  same  mattress,  however,  that 
is  considered  soft  by  one  may  be 
regarded  as  firm  by  another.  It  is 
up  to  the  salesman  to  assist  each 
customer  to  select  that  one  which  is 
“just  right”. 


The  latex  mattreiss 
marksi  the  advent  of 
an  entirely  new 
bedding  material. 
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Springs 

The  salesman  should  always  re¬ 
member  that  complete  sleeping 
comfort  starts  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  bed — the  bedspring.  No 
matter  how  fine  and  comfortable  a 
mattress  he  sells,  if  it  is  used  with 
a  bedspring  that  is  either  worn  out 
or  inexpertly  selected,  the  resulting 
combination  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  such  instances  all  the  time  and 
effort  that  is  six'nt  selling  the  mat¬ 
tress  will  be  wasted.  Worse  still, 
the  customer  will  blame  the  ensuing 
discomfort,  not  on  the  sjjrings,  but 
on  the  mattress  recently  purchased, 
and  will  feel  that  he  has  l)een  mis¬ 
led  into  buying  it.  This  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  to  bedsprings  has  not  only 
caused  customer  dissatisfaction  but 
also  affects  the  earnings  of  the  sales¬ 
men,  themselves,  and  the  stores’ 
profits.  Little  attention  is  given  to 
springs  in  bedding  advertising, 
often  only  the  line,  “Boxsprings  to 
Match  at  the  Same  Price”,  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  full  page  for  a  mattress 
promotion.  This  same  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  salesforce  frequently 
results  in  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  customers  buying  springs  with 
their  new  mattresses. 

The  best  guarantee  of  customer 
satisfaction  is  to  sell  a  new  bed¬ 
spring  with  each  new  mattress.  If 
that  is  impossible,  always  find  out 
exactly  the  tyi^e  of  bedspring  with 
which  the  new  mattress  is  to  be 
used.  This  is  vitally  important  be¬ 
cause  many  innerspring  mattresses 
purchased  in  recent  years  are  not 
giving  the  comfort  and  service  they 
should  because  they  are  being  used 


with  lle.xible  open  coiled  springs  de¬ 
signed  for  .solid  mattresses. 

The  following  rule  illustrates  the 
imjK)rtance  of  the  teamwork  which 
must  take  place  between  mattress 
and  bedsprings :  When  used  with  a 
solid  mattress  filled  with  cotton  or 
curled  hair,  the  bedspring  should 
supply  two-thirds  of  the  total  re¬ 
silience  of  the  bed,  but  with  an 
innerspring  mattress  it  should  sup¬ 
ply  one-third. 

There  are  almost  as  many  types 
of  bedsprings  as  there  are  mat¬ 
tresses.  In  general  the  many  nuxlels 
fall  into  two  broad  classifications, 
metal  springs  and  boxsprings. 

Metal  Springs 

The  least  expensive  and  least  ser¬ 
viceable  of  metal  bedsprings  are 
those  made  of  wire  lengths  fastened 
to  the  frame  with  helicals,  termed 
“link  fabric”.  They  will  develop  a 
center  sag  in  a  short  time  with  con¬ 
tinuous  use.  Fabric  springs  con¬ 
sisting  of  steel  bands  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  frame  by  helical 
springs  and  with  short  helical  cross 
ties  or  wire  locks  will  give  better 
service.  The  higher  priced  models 
of  this  type  provide  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  innerspring  mattress. 

The  second  tyi)e  of  metal  springs 
— the  oj)en  coil  spring — is  built  to 
l)rovide  flexibility  and  is  particular¬ 
ly  designed  for  use  with  solid  filled 
mattresses.  These  vary  in  quality 
from  those  made  of  light  untem- 
l)ered  wire  set  in  a  wire  frame,  to 
more  e.xi)ensive  models  made  of  tem- 
IH*red  wire  with  helical  ties  which 


give  good  service  when  used  with 
the  type  of  mattress  for  which  they 
are  fitted. 

The  third  type  of  metal  springs  is 
built  with  a  platform  top,  or  con¬ 
volute  (closed  top)  coils,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  It  is  designed 
specifically  as  a  foundation  for 
innerspring  mattresses.  These 
springs  provide  a  firm  base  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  sleekier ’s  weight  from  forc¬ 
ing  the  upholstery  and  smaller  coils 
of  the  mattress  into  the  larger  coil 
openings  of  the  liedspring.  If  an 
innerspring  mattress  is  used  with  an 
open  coil  spring  w'ithout  these  fea¬ 
tures  the  result  will  frequently  be  a 
premature  breakdown  of  the  mat¬ 
tress  with  a  noticeable  hammock 
sag  in  the  center. 

In  the  platform  type,  the  open 
s])aces  in  the  toj)  of  the  spring  are 
closed  by  flexible  metal  bands  run¬ 
ning  lM)th  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  spring  at  frecjuent  intervals. 
Convolute  coils  have  several  turns 
of  wire  on  the  same  plane  at  the 
top  of  each  individual  spring.  When 
slightly  depressed  these  coils  e.xpand 
furnishing  a  broader  supporting 
area  for  the  innerspring  mattress. 

A  quality  lx*dspring  of  any  type 
will  have  certain  definite  character¬ 
istics  which  stamp  it  as  a  product 
superior  to  a  cheai)er  spring.  In 
the  first  place,  a  quality  spring  is 
of  double-deck  construction.  The 
longer  double  deck  coil  acts  as  a 
double  spring,  the  lower  tightly 
wound  section  being  stiffer  for  the 
support  of  the  sleeper’s  weight  with 
the  upper  half  contributing  greater 
resilience. 

Better  coil  springs  have  stabilizers 
and  other  devices  that  prevent  side 


Typos  of  Spring  Construction 


sway.  Modern  manufacturing 
methods  also  prevent  the  rusting  of 
springs  and  eliminate  most  of  the 
noise  formerly  associated  with  metal 
springs.  The  metal  bedspring  today 
outsells  boxsprings  and  salesmen 
should  study  carefully  the  selling 
jx)ints  of  the  products  on  their 
floors.  Cheap  springs  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  selected  by  customers  be¬ 
cause  no  one  adequately  explains 
the  additional  service  and  comfort 
of  more  exjiensive  models. 

Boxsprings 

Boxsprings  were  originally  the 
aristrocrats  of  bedsprings,  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  resilience  to  be 
sold  with  high  priced  solid  mat- 


How  box  springs  are  tied. 


tresses  to  be  filled  with  curled  hair 
or  cotton.  The  public  acceptance  of 
innerspring  mattresses  however  has 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
boxsprings  in  recent  years.  Box- 
springs  today  are  sold  in  a  wide 
range  of  prices  with  quality  depend¬ 
ing  as  in  coil  springs  on  the  cost. 

Boxsprings  are  usually  sold  with 


Pillows 


This  pillow  display  at  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
dramatizes  goose  feather  quality  amusingly. 


Lifeless  and  lumpy  pillows 

c'an  ruin  the  effect  of  a  well 
chosen  and  super-comfortable 
new  mattress  and  bedspring,  yet  too 
often  salesmen  make  little  effort  to 
include  pillows  when  selling  sleep¬ 
ing  equipment.  By  not  explaining 
pillows’  important  contribution  to 
complete  relaxation  they  are  missing 
sales  every  day  because  a  large  jier- 
centage  of  the  pillows  in  America 
today  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

The  reason  that  consumers  do  not 
buy  pillows  oftener  is  probably  due 
to  that  common  misconception 
among  all  housewives  that  in  their 
grandmother’s  goose  feathers  they 
have  a  treasure  beyond  duplication. 
Actually  geese  are  growing  just  as 
fine  feathers  now  as  they  did  in 
grandmother’s  day,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  certainly  know  a  lot  more 
about  processing  pillow  fillings  than 
grandmother  ever  did. 


Feathers,  furthermore,  are  deli¬ 
cate  and  perishable.  Even  with  the 
best  of  care  they  have  a  relatively 
short  lifetime,  yet  44  per  cent  of 
the  housewives  interviewed  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers  be¬ 
lieve  that  bed  pillows  should  give 
service  for  25  years  or  more. 

Another  very  important  reason 
for  discarding  old  pillows  is  found 
in  the  recent  discovery  of  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  medical  research  labora¬ 
tory  that  worn-out  pillows  are  re- 
stx)nsible  for  many  allerg>'  irrita¬ 
tions.  These  experiments  point  out 
that  as  feathers  dry  up  and  become 
brittle  with  age  they  break,  releas¬ 
ing  a  substance  to  which  many  per¬ 
sons  are  allergic. 

A  salesman  has  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  pillows  when  writing 
up  the  order  for  a  new  mattress 
and  spring,  as  then  the  customer  is 


covers  matching  particular  mat¬ 
tresses  and  are  priced  in  the  same 
range.  The  best  boxsprings  are 
hand  tied  construction  while  cheaper 
boxsprings  generally  use  wire  tied 
springs.  Upholstery  is  usually  the 
same  as  is  used  on  the  matching 
mattress. 


The  vogue  for  boxsprings  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  modern 
housewife’s  desire  to  buy  matching 
units,  and  homemakers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
buying  profier  springs.  .\s  has  I)een 
ix)inted  out,  however,  stores  are 
prone  to  push  mattress  promotions 
so  hard  that  salesmen  often  over¬ 
look  opportunities  to  sell  matching 
l)oxsprings. 


definitely  sleep-minded.  He  must, 
however,  kncjw  pillows  in  order  to 
convince  the  housewife,  first,  that 
goo<l  pillows  are  necessary  for  good 
sleep  and.  second,  that  her  present 
old  pillows  no  longer  give  adequate 
service.  The  women  of  America 
know  very  little  about  pillows,  but 
will  listen  with  respect  to  any  sales¬ 
man  who  can  give  them  authorita¬ 
tive  information. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  com¬ 
fort  and  wearing  qualities  of  the 
various  blends  of  feathers  now  used 
to  fill  pillows  and  salesmen  should 
study  carefully  manufacturers’  liter¬ 
ature  about  the  brands  which  they 
are  selling.  In  general,  fillings  can 
be  listed  in  the  following  order  of 
quality :  natural  down  from  water- 
fowl,  goose  feathers,  duck  feathers, 
turkey  feathers  and  chicken  feath¬ 
ers. 

Qualities  of  Filling 

Natural  down  that  grows  as  a 
soft  undercoating  to  the  feathers  of 
adult  waterfowl  makes  the  softest 
and  most  luxurious  filling.  Down 
fibers  are  very  soft  and  fluffy  and 
emanate  from  a  center  point,  there 
l)eing  no  quill  shaft. 

Pure  down  is  expensive  due  to 
its  luxurious  qualities  and  its  scar¬ 
city — only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
feather  products  obtained  from  a 
goose  or  duck  is  down.  “Manufac¬ 
tured  down’’  is  not  true  down,  but 
merely  feather  fibers  that  have  been 
stripiH*d  from  the  quills  of  chicken, 
goose  and  turkey  feathers.  It  is 
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P.T.L.  tests  aad  iispeetioas  begin  with  raw 

material,  end  with  finished  product.  P.  T.  L. 
Inspector  here  checks  wire -drawing  practice. 


328*11.  MlChiaiCal  “Staepar"  in  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory’s  N.\CHM.\N  testing 
station  life-tests  mattress  built  with  Nachman  innerspring  construction.  All  Nachman  units 
undergo  gruelling  testing,  thorough  inspection,  must  stand  up  under  abuse  equivalent  to 
extended  periods  of  normal  use  by  ultimate  consumer,  before  getting  P.  T.  L.  approval. 


A  GREAT  TESTING  LABORATORY 
HELPS  YOUR  MATTRESS  SALES 


The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory, 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  testing  organ* 
izations,  tests,  inspects,  and  approves 
NACHMAN  spring  constructions. 


\  H  When  your  customers  buy  mattresses 

or  upholstered  furniture  made  with 
NACHMAN  P.T.L.-approvedconstruc* 

^  ^  tions,  they  get  the  EXTRA  value  of 

tested,  inspected,  and  approved  spring  constructions  —  the 
guarantee  of  trained  engineers  who  thoroughly  check  and 
re-check  every  step  of  NACHMAN  production. 

NACHMAN  P.T.L.-approved  constructions  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  brands  .  .  .  you  and  your  customer  pay  no  more 
for  this  extra  value !  Specify  NACHMAN  Spring  Constructions 
to  your  suppliers  and  get  this  extra  value  for  your  business  I 

NACHMAN 

SPRINO^FILLED  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO 

FACTORIES  AT:  Chicago  •  West  Chester  •  High  Point 
Los  Angeles  •  WAREHOUSES  in  17  Cities 


A  Nachnan  Peerless  mattress  construction 
undergoes  its  final  inspection.  P.T.  L. Inspectors 
check,  double-check  every  step  in  production. 


P.T.L.  mattress  pressire-testers  for  indi¬ 
vidual  springs  and  finished  Nachman  units 
assure  the  greatest  comfort  and  resiliency. 


ISI-lh.  pllH|er  punishes  Nachman  cushion  unit 
for  upholstered  furniture.  P.  T.  L.  Inspectors 
drop  plunger  vertically  on  unit,  check  results. 
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used  in  inferior  pillows  and  as  an 
adulterant  to  reduce  price. 

Many  people  find  all-down  pillows 
too  soft  for  their  sleeping  tastes. 
They  like  a  little  more  support  and 
less  “give”  from  their  pillows  and 
are  happiest  with  either  a  natural 
down  and  goose  feather  combina- 
ti«)n  or  an  all-goose  feather  filling. 
.\  mixture  of  down  and  goose 
feathers  gives  a  soft  pillow  with 
more  supix)rt  than  all-down  would 
give.  The  imjx)rtant  thing  is  for  the 
customer  to  suit  himself  on  the 
amount  of  softness  and  sup|X)rt  he 
wants  from  his  pillows. 

Goose  feathers  differ  greatly  in 
quality,  domestic  and  European 
feathers  generally  being  considered 
the  best.  Contrary  to  the  l)elief  of 
many  people,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  filling  quality  of  grey  and 
white  goose  feathers,  although  the 
white  is  more  expensive  and  in 
greater  demand. 

Duck  feathers  are  next  in  desira¬ 
bility  to  goose  feathers.  They  make 
got)d  pillow  filling,  ljut  are  not  equal 
to  goose  feathers  of  corresponding 
quality.  Duck  feathers  are  more 
slender,  with  weaker  and  less  arched 
quill  shafts,  which  result  in  less  re¬ 
silience  and  buoyance.  They  can  be 
identified  by  their  tips,  which  are 
more  pointed  than  those  of  goose 
feathers,  and  by  the  fewer  fluffy 
fibers  at  the  base. 

Turkey  featliers  have  greater 
buoyancy  than  chicken  feathers,  Imt 
are  inferior  to  feathers  from  water- 
fowl.  The  quills  are  straight,  the 
tips  an  irregular  cluster  of  twisted 
and  bent  fibers,  and  the  fibers  along 
the  quill  shaft  are  not  as  Huffy  as 
those  of  the  duck  and  goose. 

Chicken  and  turkey  feathers,  in 
being  prei)ared  by  processors,  must 
be  curled  or  cru.shed  to  give  elas¬ 


ticity.  .After  a  short  iteriod  of  use 
they  have  a  tendency  tt)  become 
heavy  and  matted. 

The  greatest  volume  of  feather 
business  is  in  chicken  feathers  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  least  expensive. 
I-ike  turkey  feathers,  the  quills  are 
straight,  the  fibers  along  the  (piill 
shafts  not  as  fluffy,  and  there  is  no 
flexibility.  They  not  only  make  the 
poorest  filling  for  ]iillows,  but  such 
])illows  are  seldom  equal  in  value  to 
the  small  price  paid. 

Kapok  is  sometimes  used  as  fill¬ 
ing  for  pillows.  It  is  very  soft  and 
Huffy  when  new,  but  is  not  durable. 
Unless  sunned  and  aired  frequently, 
it  will  pulverize  into  hard  lumps. 

-Aside  from  being  familiar  with 
the  kinds  and  relative  ({ualit\  of  fill¬ 
ings.  the  salesmen  should  know  the 
standards  by  which  good  ifillows 
can  be  judged.  ( )ne  of  the  most 
prominent  of  a  good  jiillow’s  char¬ 
acteristics  is  lightness.  Of  two 
]iillows  the  same  size  and  iHump- 
ness,  the  lighter  is  sui)erior.  Pillows 
filled  with  feathers  from  landfowl 
are  heavier  than  those  filled  with 
waterfowl  feathers.  ( ioo.se  feather 
pillows.  21  by  27  inches,  will  weigh 


about  5  to  5j/.  pounds  per  i)air. 

.\  good  pillow  has  resilience  or 
the  power  of  rebounding  completely. 
To  test  for  resilience,  lay  the  pillow 
Hat  and  jjress  down  the  center  with 
both  hands.  The  more  completely 
and  quickly  it  rebounds,  the  better 
the  grade  of  feathers. 

liuoyancy  is  another  important 
ch:iracteristic  of  a  good  pillow.  If 
it  has  the  jjroper  amount  of  buoy- 
:incy.  it  will  sui)port  and  sustain 
weight  so  th;it  the  head  is  held  com- 
forttibly  without  sinking  too  far  in¬ 
to  the  pillow.  'I'o  test  for  buoyancy, 
shake  the  pillow  vigorously  from 
one  end.  If  the  feathers  settle  i)er- 
ceptibly,  it  is  probably  made  of  in¬ 
ferior  feathers. 

Dust,  stiff  feathers,  and  lumps 
.'ire  non-existent  in  a  pillow  of  fine 
(|uahty.  Absence  of  dust  can  be 
determined  by  pounding  the  pillow, 
and  stiff  quills  and  matted  feathers 
can  be  easily  discovered  by  pressing 
the  jiillow  between  the  hands. 

-A  good  pillow  has  a  tightly  woven 
cotton  cover  that  is  guaranteed 
fetilher  and  down-proof,  while  in¬ 
ferior  pillows  are  covered  with  poor 
tickings  that  are  light  weight  and 
will  not  retain  the  feathers. 

The  newest  pillow  tickings  come 
in  ])astel  colors  and  stripe  designs 
with  tailored  cord  edges.  The  new 
linen-finished  cotton  tickings  are 
;ilso  becoming  very  pojmlar. 

The  replacement  market  for  i)il- 
lows  is  so  vast  that  no  salesmati 
should  overl(K)k  the  oi)portunity  to 
mention  them  to  every  customer. 
Ju.st  a  little  attention  to  these  items 
will  greatly  increase  sales  because 
he  will  find  that  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  his  com¬ 
munity  are  now  sleeping  on  pillows 
which  .should  be  rejtlaced. 


WHERE  TO  SELL  PILLOWS 

One  problem  confronting  the  store  owners  or  general  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  is  where  to  sell  pillows.  Larger  department 
stores  freiiuently  stock  jiillows  both  in  the  bedding  (le])artment  and 
in  the  domestics  department  along  with  sheets.  ])illow  cases  and 
blankets,  with  a  cheaj)  line  also  in  the  ba.sement.  In  smaller  stores 
they  are  either  carried  alongside  mattresses  and  siirings  or  sold 
with  sheets  and  blankets. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  authorities,  however.  ])illows  should  be 
stocked  in  both  departments.  By  showing  them  with  mattresses 
and  springs,  many  additional  sales  can  be  made  while  the  cu.stomer 
is  slee])  minded.  Housewives,  however,  buy  sheets  and  IHankets 
more  frequently  than  mattresses  and  many  times  they  can  also  be 
litrsuaded  to  buy  this  related  item. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

f 

H 1*'  campaign  nl  consumer  education  sponsored  this  year  hy  the  National  Associatittn  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  marks  an  imiMirtant  step  in  arousing  tlie  interest  of  the  nation's  lutmemakers  in 
the  value  of  jtroper  sleeping  equiinnent  in  relation  t(»  the  health  and  rest  of  their  families.  Some  retailers 
are  already  reitorting  that  the  apitearance  of  authentic  general  information  on  how  t((  huy  and  care  for 
bedding  is  inlhiencing  their  sales. 

riiis  campaign  has  been  made  itossihle  by  the  contribution  of  the  following  companies  who 
manufactitre  mattres.ses.  springs,  pillow^  and  studio  couches: 


Alnrinathy  Furniture  Company 
Acma  Mattress  Company 
Airflex-McKoskey  Mattress  Company 
Akron  Mattress  Manufacturing  Co. 
Alexandria  Bedding  Co. 

.American  Feather  Products  Corp. 
Anderson  Mattress  Co. 

Augusta  Bedding  Co. 

Bailey  Schmitz  Co. 

Baltimore  Spring  Bed  C(». 

Balyeat  MfR,  Co. 

Barcalo  MfR-  Co. 

B.  Berman 

Bluestone  BeddiiiR  Corp. 

\V.  I.  Blystone  Mattress  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Brniidweiii  and  Co. 

The  L.  Buchtnan  Co. 

BurtonDixie  ('orp. 

('apital  BeddiiiR  Co.,  (Harrisburp,  Pa.) 
Ontral  Beddinn  Co. 

ChattanooRa  Mattress  Co. 

Columbia  Feather  Co. 

Continental  Spring  Corp. 

('rescent  Bed  (*o.,  Inc. 

Crest  BeddttiR  Co. 

DeWitt,  Seitz  Co. 

DodRe-Dickinson  (*o. 

Dreamland  Be<ldinR  and  Cpholstery  Co. 

C.  (I.  Doup  Co. 

Kai;le  M.attress  C(t. 

Kau  ('laire  BeddiiiR  Cti. 

Knterprize  .Mattress  Co. 

Fischer  Be<l  Sprinu  C<». 

Fi>iher’s  Mattress  Shopjie 
Foster  Bros.  Mfu.  C\>. 

(ieier  Mattress  ('o. 

<iem  Crib  aiul  Cradle  Co. 
tierson  BeddiiiR  Co. 

H.  (loodnian.  Inc. 

(iiand  Kapids  BcddiiiR  Co. 

IlaRRard  and  Marcusson 
Frank  A.  Hall  and  Sons 
Benjamin  Hardock.  Inc. 

Harris- Hub  Bed  and  Spring  Co. 

C.  O.  Hasselbarth 
Herr  MamifacturinR  Co. 

Honor-bilt  PrfKlucts,  Inc. 

Hyde  !*ark  Bedding  ('o. 

Inland  Betl  Co. 


Imperial  Be<lding  (’o. 

Jamison-Anchor  Bedding  Co. 

Kansas  (Mty  Bedding  Co. 

King  Bedding  Co. 

Land-O-Xod  Company 
C.  H.  Lears 

Leggett  and  Platt  S|>ring  Be<I  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lie}>erman  Bed  Spring  Co. 

Li-On  Bedding  Ct). 

A.  J.  L«»gan  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Logan  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
lajs  Angeles  Spring  Bed  Co. 

C.  J.  Lottman  and  Sons 
Louisville  Bedding  Co. 

The  Mar<}uardt  Co. 

R.  H.  Meyer 
Mississippi  Bedding  Co. 

Mobile  Mattress  Co. 

The  .Moore  ('o. 

Mosehart-Schleeter  Co. 

Muller  Furn.  .Mfg.  Co. 

Myers-Spalti  Co. 

National  Bedding  (*<»..  Chicago 
National  Bedding  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Neiman  Bedding  Co. 

New  York  Mattress  C'o.,  Bf>ston,  Mass. 
Orleans  I*roducts  Co. 

Orrville  Bedding  Co. 

J.  Osiason 
Ostermoor  and  Co. 

Ozark  Mattress  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pabst  Bedding  Co. 

Pacific  Be<lding  Co. 

Palmer  Bedding  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Palmer  Bros.  Co.,  New  York  City 
I^arker  Be<lding  Co. 

Parkhill  Bedding.  Ltd. 

Pensacola  Mattress  Co. 

Perfection  Bed  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
Perfection  Mattress  and  Spring  Co. 
Premier  Bed  and  S\)ring  Co. 

Progress  Bedding  Co. 

Quality  Mattress  (!o..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Reilly-Purse  and  Hall 
Re-Ly-On  PnHlucts  Co. 

Rhein  Bros.,  Inc. 

Rockford  Mattress  Factory 
Rose- Derry  Corp. 

Royal  Bedding  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Salisbury  &  Satterlee  Co. 

Sanitary  Bedding  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Sanitary  Feather  Pillow  Mfg.  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Schneider  and  Sons 
Schultz  and  Hirsch  Co. 

Sealy  Mattress  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Scaly  Mattress  Co.,  PAnll  River,  Mass. 

Scaly  Mattress  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sealy  Mattress  Co..  Houston,  Tex. 

AU)ert  (i.  Seel)oth 
The  Seldner  (%)rp. 

Shannon  Spring  Bed  Mfg.  Co. 

ShelHjygan  Bedding  Co. 

Shifman  Bros. 

Shreveport  Mattress  Co.,  Inc, 

Silver  Star  Bedding  Co. 

Simmons  Co. 

Simon  Mattress  Mfg.  Co. 

Sleepmaker's,  Inc. 

Smith  and  Davis  Mfg.  Co. 

Southern  Sjiring  Bed  Co. 

Springfield  Mattress  Co. 

Standard  Bedding  (!o..  Inc. 

Star  Bedding  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Star  Bedding  Co.,  I’ittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Steadley  Co. 

Stearns  and  Foster  Co. 

('asper  Stehle  Be<lding  Co. 

Stover  Bedding  Co. 

Superior  Felt  and  Bedding  Co. 

Superior  Sleeprite  (?orp. 

.Sui>er  Rest  Bedding  Co. 

Taylor  Bedding  .Mfg.  Co. 

United  States  Bedding  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
U.  S.  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

('.  B.  Van  Vorst 
J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Co. 

Vincent-McCall  Co. 

Warren-Wells  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Waterbury  Mattress  Co. 

A.  Weigell  and  Son,  Inc. 

Wells  and  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 
Western  Couch  and  Bedding  Co. 

Wichita  Mattress  Co. 

Wilson  and  Jansen 
Wolf  Bedding  ('o. 

Adam  Wuest,  Inc. 


Ill  addition  to  the  support  of  the  above  firms  an  important  part  of  the  ex]R*nse  of  the  campaign 
was  raised  among  the  com])anies  who  furnish  raw  materials  and  su])])lies  to  the  Bedding  Industry. 

Sponsored  by 

The  National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufacturers 
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Studios 

IN  the  past  few  years  studio 
couches  and  divan  beds  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  important  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  bed  dejiartments’  gross 
sales.  Introduced  only  a  few  years 
ago,  such  auxiliary  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  has  become  a  standard  item 
of  household  furniture  for  the 
many  people  who  today  live  in  small 
homes  or  efficiency  apartments. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  these 
auxiliary  beds  on  the  market  and 
salesmen  must  know  the  atlvantages 
of  the  particular  e(iuii>ment  on  tlieir 
floors. 

The  needs  of  the  particular  family 
should  determine  the  type  of  equi])- 
ment  purcha.sed.  Some  homes  must 
have  convertible  beds  for  the  every 
night  u.se  of  members  of  the  family. 
Other  homes  need  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  extra  beds  only  on  .special  occa¬ 
sions  when  friends  are  invited  to 
stay  overnight  or  relatives  drop  in 
for  the  weekend. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  good 
salesman  will  di.scover  is  how  often 


each  customer  expects  to  use  such 
e(|uipment  for  sleeping  purposes. 
Nightly  service  as  a  bed  will  not 
only  jioint  out  the  type  to  be  shown 
but  will  give  the  salesman  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  .sell  quality  by  stressing 
sleep  comfort.  When  only  occasion¬ 
al  sleeping  use  is  required,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  can  also  often  trade 
up  by  selling  the  furniture  appear¬ 
ance,  jieriod  style  and  seating  com¬ 
fort  of  a  divan  bed. 

A  well  designed  and  carefully 
constructed  studio  couch  is  the  wis¬ 
est  purchase  for  the  home  where  an 
extra  bed  is  needed  nightly.  Mod¬ 
ern  studio  couches  are  not  only 
available  in  many  jieriod  styles  that 
would  complement  almo.st  any  home 
decoration  scheme,  but,  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  the  better  ones  are 
etpiipped  with  mattresses  and 
s])rings  that  comi)are  favorably  with 
those  of  good  permanent  beds. 

Divan  beds  or  convertible  love 
seats  are  offered  by  the  Bedding 
Industry  ])articularly  for  those 


homes  where  additional  sleeping 
(juarters  are  needed  only  occasional¬ 
ly.  These  are  notable  for  their 
smart  apjiearance  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  home  where  the  auxiliary 
bed  is  most  often  in  its  daytime 
guise. 

The  good  divan  beds  are  made  in 
autbentic  period  styles  and  covered 
in  rich  satin,  leather,  and  tapestry 
upholstery  that  makes  them  just  as 
attractive  as  any  single  purpose 
pieces  of  furniture  in  the  living 
room.  While  the  stress  is  placed 
more  on  the  style  angle  than  com¬ 
fort.  a  well-built  divan  bed  has  an 
e.xcellent  mattress  and  springs. 

These  auxiliary  beds  are  of  spe¬ 
cial  im|K)rtance  to  the  average 
household  and  are  so  attractive  from 
a  convenience  point  of  view  that 
salesmen  can  make  many  additional 
sales  by  sugge.sting  their  use  in 
many  other  rooms  in  the  house  in 
addition  to  the  library  or  living 
room.  Newer  trends  in  interior 
decoration  frequently  call  for  one 
of  these  convenient,  comfortable 
beds  in  the  yr)ung  son’s  or  daught¬ 
er’s  bedroom,  the  recreation  room 
and  even  the  entrance  hall. 


with 

FLOAT  CONTROL 


These  ranking  members  of  the 
Ideal  group  embody  the  exclu¬ 
sive  principles  of  RIBBON-WIRE 
and  FLOAT  CONTROL 

IMPERIAL  IDEAL 
MASTER  IDEAL 
MAJOR  IDEAL 


Full  "dealer  acceptance"  of  a  product  is  de¬ 
pendent  not  only  upon  its  established  intrinsic 
worth  but  upon  its  selling  performance  os  well. 

These  two  fundamental  factors,  inherent  in 
Foster  Ribbon-Wire  Ideal  Springs,  fit  into  the 
modern  merchandising  picture  which  demands 
ready  salability  and  fast  turnover. 

The  public  is  FOSTER  IDEAL  and  RIBBON-WIRE 
conscious.  This  fact  gets  quick  action  for  dealers. 
Foster  Ribbon-Wire  Ideals  rate  a  prominent  spot 
in  the  sales  program  of  the  dealer  looking  for 
results. 


The  Foster  distributorship  is  a  valuable  franchise. 


UTICA,  N.  Y.  FOSTER  BROS.  MFC.  CO  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


”Dean  of  the  Industry”  looks  back  over  25  years  and  makes  appraisal 
of  appliance  retailing  today — a  tabloid  report  of  an  interview  ...  A  red 
light,  a  bottleful  of  pennies,  a  child’s  white  stocking — a  vehement  voice 


demands  drama  in  department  stores,  tells  how  it  may  be  achieved. 


AP  P  A  R  E  N  T  L  V  fvc-ryljody 
knows  him,  likes  him.  An  ap- 
l)Iiance  manufacturer's  sales 
manager  about  whom  peoj)le  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  'I'liis  is  a  jealous  world 
but  wherever  we  mentioned  his 
name  it  brought  forth  no  comment 
of  the  “Yes,  hut — ”  sort.  Instead 
faces  brightened  ;md  we  were  told : 
“Absolutely.  He  knows  more  about 
selling  appliances  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  A  youngish 
sort  of  dean  of  a  youngish  industry. 
After  a  quarter-century  with  the 
same  concern  he  still  continues  his 
endless  tour  of  the  country.  So  that 
he  knows  the  stores  of  every  town 
from  Long  Beach,  California  to 
Lewiston,  Maine,  from  Duluth  to 
Dallas  and  hack  again  to  Boston 
and  Bridgeport. 

“Von  see",  they  tell  you,  “his 
house  started  hack  in  Civil  War 
(lays  with  lines  of  line  hardware. 
It  graduated  naturally  into  ekx'tric 
ai)pliances,  so  that  today  it  makes 
and  markets  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washers,  ironers,  ranges, 
and  other  major  a])pliances.  But 
primarily  it  is  known  for  the  small 
appliances  which  it  manufactures  in 
infinite  variety — here  are  at  least  50 
leaflets  of  theirs,  everything  from 
an  electric  floor  polisher  to  a  hot 
water  kettle  with  a  safety  fuse 
plug,  from  a  pie  plate  to  a  percola¬ 
tor,  a  baby's  hammock  with  frame 
of  aluminum  tubing  down  to  a 
pocket  knife.  .  .  .  Why  not  have  a 
talk  with  him?  He’s  a  friendly 
soul." 

So  we  did,  and  he  is.  Here  is  a 
tabloid  report  of  some  of  the  things 
he  said  after  grinning  a  denial  of 


the  .soft  indictment  levelled  against 
him  by  the  trade — that  i)art  about 
“knows  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  business.” 

World's  Greatest  Force:  Inertia 

“I  think  the  industry  has  got  to 
elevate  the  character  of  .selling 
methods.  'I'he  average  woman  has 
little  faith  in  a  department  store’s 
knowledge  (jf  the  a])pliance.s  it  offers 
her.  Too  many  of  the  stores  fail  to 
identify  themselves  with  standard 
lines;  instead  they  depend  upon  mis¬ 
cellaneous  lines  and  feature  not 
(juality  but  price  cuts. 

“Department  stores  are  inclined 
to  overkK)k  the  importance  of  dis¬ 
play.  hdectrical  appliances  are  in¬ 
animate  contrivances  of  brass, 
copper,  and  iron.  No  value  to  the 
thing  itself.  Only  what  it  produces 
is  of  interest.  So  I'm  convinced 
that  whether  a  store  is  .small  or 
large  it  should  insi.st  that  its  small 
appliance  buyer  em])loy  demonstra¬ 
tors  of  coffee-makers,  toasters,  etc. 
If  the  department  is  to  show  results, 
then  those  denwjnstrators  .should  be 
on  the  job  during  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year,  .ski])ping  only 
January,  February,  July,  .August. 

“According  to  We.stinghousc’s 
re])ort  the  other  day  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  International 
.Association  of  Electrical  Leagues, 
14  million  .small  electrical  ajqdiances 
w’ere  sold  in  this  country  last  year. 
But  the  per  capita  sales  are  obvious¬ 
ly  small.  Think  of  mixers.  They’ve 
l)een  moving  rai)idly  across  the 
counter  but  only  the  top  has  lK.‘en 
taken  off  the  market.  W’e  ourselves 
make  for  one  large  department 


stores  their  own  brand  of  mixer,  of 
which  they  sell  3,000  or  4,000  a 
year.  That’s  a  good  job  on  mixers 
— more  business  on  that  one  item 
than  many  other  stores  do  in  their 
entire  small  appliance  department. 
How  does  that  store  contrive  to  do 
it?  First,  it  has  the  traffic.  Second, 
their  denujustrator  is  busy  all  day 
bringing  that  dead  machine  to  life 
— mixing  batter,  e.xtracting  juice 
from  fruits,  beating  eggs,  creaming 
]K)tatoe.s.  and  so  on. 

"But  go  through  the  country  with 
me  and  you’ll  find  that  the  mistress 
(jf  ceremonies  in  the  mixer  section 
is  a  $14  or  $16  a  week  clerk.  But 
there  are  no  ceremonies  and  she’s 
not  a  good  mixer.  .She  just  stands, 
])Oor  kid !  .Ask  her  what  the  mixer 
does  and  you're  a  hit  embarassed 
to  discover  that  she  can't  jmt  the 
thing  together.  So  let  the  store  give 
I’Ms  on  such  devices;  just  as  we 
pay  our  own  men  a  bonus  on  mix¬ 
ers.  But  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world,  they  say,  is  inertia.  That’s 
why  stores  are  content  to  reason, 
‘Oh,  she'll  learn.’  Well,  she  won’t. 
Whether  the  salesclerk’s  a  slip  of  a 
girl  or  an  old  ‘warhorse’,  .she  won’t 
learn  if  she’s  umiualified  for  the 
work. 

“If  I  were  a  department  store 
buyer  I’d  have  a  schedule  of  in¬ 
struction  for  my  jHjople.  I’d  have 
representatives  of  manufacturers 
give  two  talks  a  month  to  my  peo- 
])le — not  on  lines,  mark  you,  but  on 
items.  Half-hour  talks,  one  day  for 
mixers,  next  talk  on  waffle  irons, 
then  one  on  toasters,  and  so  on. 
Those  talks  to  he  given  before  the 
store  opens,  not  after  it  closes,  be- 
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cause  then  they’re  all  tired,  and  in 
a  non-receptive  mood. 

"Of  course  the  first  thing  to 
remedy  is  the  careless  lack  of  meth¬ 
od  in  assigning  sales-help.  More 
study  of  tyi)es  is  essential.  Don’t 
send  a  lackadaisical  dummy  to  the 
appliance  department,  a  girl  without 
even  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
cooking.  She  can’t  sell  unless  she 
has  I'litliiisiasiii.  luithusiasm  de¬ 
pends  on  self-con fuience.  Confidence 
springs  from  knoidcdijc.  The 
corner-stone,  then,  is  knowledge. 
The  salesgirl  should  he  25  to  40 
years  of  age.  Not  necessarily  pretty 
— the  wholesome  ty])e  will  do  nice¬ 
ly.  She  doesn’t  have  to  he  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  home  economics  course,  so 
far  as  Tm  concerned.  Get  the  right 
type  girl  and  train  her! 

"No  wonder  consumers  lose  con¬ 
fidence  and  drift  away  from  the 
ai)pliance  section  of  a  department 
store  and  give  their  business  to  the 
utility.  For  at  the  utility’s  show¬ 
rooms  you  find  as  a  rule  a  young 
woman  that  is  a  home  economics 
graduate.  Her  age.  25  to  35.  She 
is  paid  well.  In  a  department  store 
you  ask  the  salesgirl  the  wattage  on 
a  toaster.  She  glances  at  it,  says 
"625  watts’.  You  ask,  ‘How  much 
to  operate?’  She’s  lost.  .  .  .  But  at 
the  utility  company  showrooms  the 
saleswoman  answers,  ‘To  o])erate? 
Let’s  see,  you  live  at  Elmgrove. 
Your  rate  then  is  4^^  cents  jier 
kilowatt,  that  is  for  1000  watts. 
This  toaster  uses  625  watts.  So  we 
take  two  thirds  of  A'A  cents,  say 
three  cents  a  month.’ 

Romance! 

“Now  consider  the  relations  of 
the  manufacturer  with  the  retailer. 
It  a])i)ears  to  me  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  does  his  share.  He  gives  the 
largest  discounts  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  pays  all  or  i)art  of  demonstra¬ 
tors’  salaries.  Add  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  cost  of  local  ads  comes 
out  of  his  pocket — newspaper  linage 
that  is  suijported  by  an  expensive 
blanket  of  national  advertising. 

“What  is  the  manufacturer’s  com¬ 
plaint?  The  usual  one:  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  si)reads  his  buying  among  too 
many  manufacturers.  That  he  is 
too  much  interested  in  buying  price 
and  selling  price.  That  as  a  result 
his  department’s  sales  volume  falls 
off.  Here’s  the  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  :  The  manufacturer’s  price  for 


Electric  Output  Hits  All-Time  High — 14%  Above  1938  Level 

Establishing  u  new  all-time  reconI,  output  of’  electricity  in 
the  United  States  for  the  week  ended  Oct,  28  was  2,538,779,000 
kilowatt  hours,  an  increase  of  1.8  per  cent  over  the  output  for 
the  preceding  week  and  a  gain  of  14.0  per  cent  over  the  output 
for  the  coiuparahle  1938  period,  Edison  Electric  Institute  re¬ 
ports. 

All  major  areas  showed  large  increase  over  1938,  with  the 
Central  industrial  area's  advance  17.7  per  cent,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region's  advance,  16.1  per  cent  and  the  Southern  states 
gain,  16  per  cent. 


a  waffle  iron  is  $4.95  less  40  ;md  5. 


\\'hereup(m  the  retailer  urges : 
‘Make  it  $5..'’0  and  give  us  40  and 
10,  eh?’  The  manul:  r  reluc¬ 
tantly  consents.  The  „  .i>  go  on 

the  counter  at  $5..^0.  Ihu  the  cus¬ 
tomer  had  planned  to  pay  only  $5. 
So  she  goes  to  another  counter  and 
buys  an  iron  at  $3.95.  I'he  sales¬ 
girl  is  unable  to  e.\i)lain  adetiuately 
the  difference  between  the  first-rate 
$5.50  iron  and  the  $3.95  run-of-the- 
mill  product  which  the  customer 
buys  while  she  meditates.  ‘Well,  it’s 
extravagant  to  buy  a  midtlling-good 
iron.  I  su])i)ose,  hut  it’ll  do  for  a 
while  maybe.’  .  .  .  That’s  what’s 
wrong  with  appliance  retailing  from 
the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

“A  pcjint  abcnit  major  appliances 
vs.  small  appliances.  A  store  owner 
finds  that  his  major  appliance  buyer 
is  doing  a  good  job — selling,  say. 
50  or  100  boxes  a  month  and  200 
washers  and  many  ironers  as  well. 
But  his  small  appliances  are  not 
moving  nearly  as  well.  So  he  de¬ 
cides  he’ll  ease  out  his  small  appli¬ 
ance  buyer  and  give  the  two  a])pli- 
ance  sections  to  his  major  ap])liance 
man.  What  happens?  Usually  it 
doesn’t  work  out,  for  a  man  used  to 
selling  $150  refrigerators  too  often 
regards  the  selling  of  $2.95  toasters 
as  a  pretty  piddling  business.  His 
reactions  are  much  like  those  of  a 
manufacturer’s  salesman  that’s  been 
handling  appliance  accounts  of  20, 
30.  and  40-million-dollar  stores  and 
is  suddenly  switched  to  a  pitcher- 
and-hand-basin  route.  .  .  .  Tbe  thing 
works  vice  versa,  too.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  rarely  does  a  department 
store  find  it  easy  to  switch  a  small 
appliance  buyer  to  major  apjdiances. 

“Of  course  manufacturers  of 
every  sort  of  product,  be  it  diction¬ 
aries  or  draperies,  exhort  retailers 
to  glamorize  the  selling  of  that 


product.  As  an  appliance  manufac¬ 
turer  I,  too.  urge  the  retailer  to 
present  colorfully  the  household 
machinery  we  manufacture.  Ours 
is  indeed  a  romantic  husiness,  the 
most  romantic  of  all.  For  our  elec¬ 
trical  pn»ducts  are  dead  and  useless 
things  until  they  are  actuated  by 
electricity.  .And  what  is  electricity? 
Well,  the  24  million  Americans  that 
visited  New  York’s  World’s  Fair 
learned  that  literally  nobody  knows 
where  it  comes  from.  .All  we  know 
is  that  it  is  power,  a  useful,  cheerful 
slave  that  can  be  harnessed  and  put 
to  work. 

Buyers  that  Bubble 

“There  is  no  reason  for  an  appli¬ 
ance  sales  force  to  plod  drearily 
through  their  work.  Not  if  they  are 
led  by  a  buyer  who  is  an  enthusiast ! 
Buying,  we  know,  should  he  hut  a 
trivial  part  of  his  work.  His  big 
job  is  to  sell.  Even  a  stock-toy 
knows  that  .selling  is  probably  809^? 
straight,  bonded  enthusiasm.  Such 
an  enthusiast  works  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  realizes  that  in  the  long 
run  little  can  he  gained  by  chisel¬ 
ling  the  manufacturer.  His  associ¬ 
ates  find  that  his  bubbling  excite¬ 
ment  about  selling  appliances  is  a 
bit  of  a  bore  at  first,  but  before  they 
realize  it  his  salespeople  find  that 
the  thing  is  contagious,  that  there’s 
no  fun  like  selling  appliances.  That’s 
the  way  I’ve  felt  about  it  ever  since 
I  graduated  from  the  stock-room. 
That’s  why  I  still  love  to  talk  with 
the  people  who  are  selling  our  prod¬ 
ucts — the  retail  salesclerks.  They 
are  the  infantry,  the  doughboys  that 
go  over  the  top  for  us  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  I’m  not  hapiw  until  I  get 
them  to  share  my  enthusiasm  and 
my  knowledge  of  our  products.” 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


HEARTS  AND  HOLLY 


And  G~E's  Story 
FOR  A  PRACTICAL  PERSON 
WITH  A  SENTIMENTAL  SIDE 


Blessings  on  lo’ 
from 

Men  Shoppe** 

are  easy  to  b 


The  youngster  with  his  penny  bank  is  spending  his  money  care¬ 
fully  this  Christmas.  So  is  the  lady  in  the  mink  coat.  You  know 
from  experience  how  practical  people  are  about  Christmas  giving. 

That’s  why  sales  records  of  G-E  appliances  soar  higher  and 
higher  each  holiday  season.  We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  what  swell 
gifts  they  make.  But  we  are  telling  your  customers — through 
national  advertising  in  full  color,  and  store  displays,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotional  help.  Our  Christmas  story  is  a 
logical,  natural  follow  up  of  our  Fall  promotion — "It’s  easy  to 
stay  young  electrically.’’  In  fact,  it’s  the  high  peak  of  this  year’s 
efforts  and  we  hope  you  have  the  full  story.  Get  it  from  your 
regular  General  Electric  representative,  or  write  direct  to 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


1  BY  TELE!'"''"*"  "p 

your  men  ‘^“'‘"‘""^hopping  Ser- 
Sc?  No ’'si«s-no  colors  to 
worry  about. 

,  BV  MAII-  All  • 

ing  the  appliances  ne 

No  fuss.  No  bother. 

by  advertising. 

clip  yo“C/‘‘--rchec‘c' 
tion-and  send  check 

..  1.V  ceRVE-YOUBSELE 

°^*flTust"Xor'^roTthe 


In  the  Center  of  Things 

More  appliances  in  less  space — 
that’s  the  purpose  of  this  hand¬ 
some  TREASURE  ISLAND  Dis¬ 
play.  Is  yours  in  the  center  of 
things  ...  is  it  full  of  the  small 
appliances  that  lead  to  big  sales? 
Order  yours  now — while  the  holi¬ 
day  season  is  still  young. 


to  Stay 

EtECTBlCAi^*^ 


of  our  big  101  Book  just 
off  the  press.  Get  it  for  its 
copy,  merchandising,  dis¬ 
play  and  illustrative  ideas. 
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A  Bottle  of  Pennies  and  S.R.O 


O  EVERAL  readers  have  expressed 
to  us  their  disagreement  with  the 
housewares  buyer  of  a  30-niillion- 
dollar  store,  quoted  in  last  month’s 
Bulletin,  who  minimized  the  im- 
jx)rtance  of  low-cost-of-operation  as 
a  factor  in  selling  appliances.  They 
deplore  the  fact  that  department 
stores  fail  to  pick  up  the  torch 
handed  to  them  by  the  utilities — the 
torch  lieing  the  equally  colorful  and 
expensive  advertising  campaigns 
which  the  utilities  run;  typified  by 
gay  cartoons  emphasizing  that  one 
cent  will  operate  a  radio  for  an  en¬ 
tire  evening,  or  wash  two  tubsful 
of  clothes,  and  so  on.  Here  is  an 
advertising  agency  man  who  started 
with  an  agency  a  score  of  years  ago, 
when  he’d  finished  his  formal  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  agency  business  was 
still  in  primary  schools: 

“I  have  no  axe  to  grind,  no  par¬ 
snips  to  butter,  no  space  to  peddle, 
no  time  to  waste,”  he  told  us  vigor¬ 
ously,  almost  vehemently.  “You 
know  I  don’t  care  whether  depart¬ 
ment  stores  sell  appliances  or  not. 
But  because  I  like  to  argue,  to  shout 
and  scream  after  office  hours,  I  de¬ 
light  in  this  opportunity  to  assert 
that  stores  could  dramatize  low  op¬ 
erating  costs  ivithout  half  trying. 
And  without  dramatization — well, 
you  know  what  haiipened  to  long- 
established  piece  goods  de])artnu‘nts 


that  were  too  dignified  to  dramatize 
neatly  rolled  bolts  of  cloth,  don’t 
you  ?” 

SoiiM  Hond'Rollad  Ideas 

"How  dramatize?  I’ll  give  you 
off-hand  a  few  good  ideas.  Like 
Jimmy  Durante,  ‘1  got  a  million  of 
‘em.’  Let  the  appliance  department 
hook-up  a  dozen  different  appliances 
— from  a  toaster  to  a  washer.  Then, 
eight  feet  overhead,  place  a  large 
container — say  an  office  waier- 
Ixittle,  a  five-gallon  demijohn  filled 
with  pennies.  Arrange  to  have  those 
pennies  trickle — at  a  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  rate  of  descent — into  an¬ 
other  glass  receptacle,  like  sand  in 
an  hour  glass.  sign  explains  that 
all  those  appliances  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  for  ‘a  nickel,  a  half-a-dime,  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  dollar.’  as  Coney 
Island  barkers  used  to  jiroclaim. 
There’s  one  idea.  Too  simple  to  be 
any  good,  eh? 

“Or  use  a  flashing  light,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  10^  red  bulb.  That  was  a 
stunt  I  mopped  up  with  at  Grand 
Central  Palace  many  years  ago. 
Total  cost,  $4  or  $5.  It  was  for  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  that 
wanted  to  excite  interest  in  New 
York  City’s  government.  The  show 
lasted  a  week.  We  had  three  booths, 
aiiproximate  sjiace  1 5  x  50  —  not 
much  s])ace  to  talk  about  an  entire 


city,  you’ll  agree.  We  had  as  one 
feature  a  red  electric  bulb  fixed  to  a 
background  which  read:  ‘EVI’?RY 
TIME  THIS  LIGHT  FLASHES 
NEW  YORK’S  CITY  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SPENDS  $25— Day  and 
Night,  24  hours  a  day.  365  Days  of 
the  Year !’ 

"Did  it  work,  that  attempt  to 
dramatize  operating  costs,  to  bring 
to  life  the  city’s  budget,  a  pretty 
dead  fish  from  the  standpoint  of 
most  of  the  citizenry?  I’ll  say  it 
did.  I  can  still  see  those  crowds 
standing  four-deep,  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  that  light  to  flash ,  then  gap¬ 
ing  and  exclaiming.  The  interval 
between  flashes  was  of  course  care¬ 
fully  calculated — about  40  seconds, 
as  I  recall. 

Chunks  of  Gold 

“The  crowd  moved  on  from  the 
light  to  be  confronted  by  one  of 
the  Bureau's  juniors,  a  young  man 
who  was  equipped  with  props  which 
he  had  himself  devised.  They  cost 
about  $2.  They  were  181  wooden 
cubes  which  he  had  gilded  himself, 
and  which  he  announced  to  his  audi¬ 
ences  represented  one  million  dollars 
each.  You  see  the  city’s  tax  budget 
was  then,  not  the  more  than  half-a- 
billion  a  year  it  is  today,  but  a  trifl¬ 
ing  181  million  dollars.  That  boy 
wrote  his  own  script  and  put  on 
his  act,  ‘That’s  Where  Your  Money 
Goes.’ 

“I  told  him  he’d  go  far.  He  has. 
Saw  him  the  other  day.  Said  he’s 
a  copywriter  and  has  visited  rela¬ 
tives  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska  and  been 
up  to  the  top  of  Empire  State  twice. 

.  .  .  Anyway  here’s  one  more  ex¬ 
ample,  then  I’ll  sign  off:  I  recall 
that  one  exhibit  we  used  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  city’s  Health  Department 
inspection  service  cost  1 1  cents.  It 
was  a  iflacard  to  which  was  pasted 
an  infant’s  white  stocking.  The 
lower  half  of  that  heart-stirring  bit 
of  apparel  was  dyed  a  frightful  pink. 
Next  to  the  stocking  was  a  penny 
bar  of  lurid  candy  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  staff  had  purchased  in  the 
Ghetto.  A  fragment  from  the  candy 
bar  had  dyed  the  little  stocking.  .  .  . 
Well,  that’s  the  way  I  dramatized 
a  budget.  That’s  why  I  get  a  bit 
vociferous  when  you  ask  whether 
appliances  can  be  dramatized  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Now  you  tell  oie 
why  stores,  unlike  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  are  allergic  to 
histrionics.” 


Hopjocks  at  tho  Fair 


Mammeh  Goes  Modern.  Under  the  supervision  of  six  Campfire  Girls,  she 
makes  flapjacks  on  a  General  Electric  roaster  with  griddle  attachments. 
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HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 


By  PEARL  BERRY 


Has  Corset  Publicity  Done  a  Full  Time  Job? 


The  corset  picture  is  beginning 
to  “jell”  according  to  many 
buyers  and  titters  I  have  talked 
with.  Girdles  with  the  two  inch  to 
bosom-high  cuts  still  reign  supreme 
but  there  is  an  increase  in  sales  of 
all-in-ones  to  those  who  prefer  them 
but  were  talked  into  the  wearing  of 
a  girdle  with  the  advent  of  the 
wasp-waist  furore. 

A  better  balance,  I  am  told,  ob¬ 
tains  now  between  the  selling  of 
girdles  and  the  foundation  garment. 
Also  brassieres  are  keeping  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  added  sales  for  wear 
with  the  foundation  for  the  more 
rounded  bust  line.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  subject  comes  up,  “For 
the  amount  of  publicity  corsets  re¬ 
ceived  this  Fall,  has  the  resulting 
business  been  proportionate?”  and 
the  short  time  1  had  to  take  up  the 
matter  revealed  one  thing — all  I 
have  siH)ken  w’ith  have  been  inter¬ 
ested. 

We  will  all  have  to  realize  that 
such  a  survey  would  be  figures 
against  opinions.  Corset  business 
surely  increased  a])preciably,  and 
the  free  publicity  was  the  finest 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  in 
ready-to-wear.  Yet  judging  its  re¬ 
sults  will  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  \Miat  I  think  would  be 
the  most  interesting  angle  would  be 
the  reasons  TC’/jy  buyers  believe 
there  was  a  discrepancy.  Perhaps 
we  can  do  something  about  it  if  such 
is  really  the  case.  Opinions  sent 
in  to  this  department  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  if  it  is  desired  that 
names  not  be  used,  confidence  will 
l)e  respected. 

Up  to  now.  it  is  pretty  well  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Mainbocher  girdle 
should  have  been  promoted  as  an 
extra  corset  from  the  beginning.  It 


was  a  garment  for  special  or  occa¬ 
sional  wear.  Too,  it  was  only  for 
the  slender  figure.  Against  these 
facts  we  have  this — if  it  had  Ijeen  so 
promoted  would  corsets  have  got 
such  a  build-up?  I’robably  not. 
Later  promotions  did  bring  out  the 
“little  corset”  as  a  “second”  gar¬ 
ment  and  it  is  now  selling  as  low 
as  $1.95  for  an  occasional  for  wear 
over  a  regulation  garment  when  the 
outer  garment  demands  a  small 
waist  line.  Without  doubt,  the 
])resent  trend  (»f  the  tapered  waist 
could  not  have  come  about  so  spon¬ 
taneously  without  the  aid  of  the 
early  wasp-waist  publicity.  Put  bas 
all  this  added  uj)  to  promoting  the 
jiermanent  corset  wardrobe  idea? 
Did  the  promotion  only  change  the 


Goldwater’s,  Phoenix,  Arizona  tell  us 
this  window  attracted  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  and  we  can  well  believe  it. 


figure  line  for  a  one  sale  to  achieve 
the  new  line  or  are  women  really 
more  corset  conscious?  In  other 
words,  was  it  a  one-shot  proposition 
or  will  women  buy  corsets  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  future? 

Often  1  have  spoken  in  these  col¬ 
umns  about  "washability”  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  women  buying  more 
corsets.  During  this  late  promotion 
I  saw  nothing  on  it.  A  second  cor¬ 
set  to  wear  while  one  is  in  the 
laundry,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  only 
been  promoted  by  very  few  stores 
and  then  only  in  the  summertime. 
It  will  probably  be  up  to  some  soap 
concern  to  do  it  for  the  trade.  They 
did  such  a  job  for  hosiery.  Why 
wcjinen  will  be  so  meticulous  about 
their  underwear  and  so  careless 
about  the  most  intimate  garment 
they  wear  is  hard  to  understand. 
It  is  one  habit  I  wish  could  be 
changed  by  the  right  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity.  Shoulder  straps  on  an  all-in- 
one,  fitters  agree,  are  more  often 
than  not  a  disgrace  against  the 
straps  of  the  slip  which  is  worn 
over  them.  Some  store  is  going  to 
work  hand  in  glove  with  a  soap  con¬ 
cern  one  day  and  get  the  jump  on 
the  rest  of  the  store.  True,  a  corset 
will  last  longer  and  keep  its  shape 
when  it  is  frequently  laundered,  but, 
it  does  take  time  to  dry  a  garment 
and  another  must  1)e  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  for  wear  while  one  is  drying. 

Brassieres  Neglected 

In  talking  with  dressmakers  I 
find  that  many  women  come  to  them 
with  bras  they  have  bought  and  have 
them  fitted  by  dressmakers  rather 
than  in  the  department  where  they 
were  bought.  In  one  case  I  know 
of,  a  head  of  a  dressmaking  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  large  department  store 
makes  a  point  of  fitting  her  custom¬ 
ers  to  bras  bought  in  that  store. 
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This  looks  very  much  like  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  salespeople  who 
are  selling  bras.  Intelligent  conver¬ 
sation  with  customers  at  the  bra 
counter  should  reveal  the  fact  that 
alterations  are  a  rule  rather  than 
an  exception  when  the  purchaser  is 
obviously  a  problem  figure,  and 
suggestions  as  to  probable  altera¬ 
tions  would  certainly  not  be  out  of 
order.  U'hy  should  a  dressmaker 
finish  a  job  started  in  the  corset 
department  f 

The  hra  department  should  be  no 
steiK'hild  in  the  corset  section. 
Many  types  and  colors  are  bought 
by  the  wardrobe  conscious  woman. 
The  all-in-one  customer  may  he  de¬ 
lighted  if  she  is  shown  a  bra  to  wear 
under  her  foundation  which  will 
give  her  a  better  figure.  It  may  be 
only  a  wisp  of  a  garment  and  do 
wonders  for  her  ensemble. 

Cyclamen  girdles  to  wear  under 
black  dresses  with  a  black  hra  is  a 
note  found  in  the  department  of 
Bon  wit  Teller. 


A  DEFINITK  report  on  the  re- 
suits  of  the  first  otfering  in 
Wilmington  of  nylon  hosiery  will 
probably  not  be  forthcoming  for 
some  time  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
take  that  long  for  the  du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany  to  get  the  public’s  reaction  to 
this  new  stocking,  especially  to  its 
wearing  (jualities.  The  sale  of  this 
hosiery  was  confined  to  stores  in 
Wilmington  and  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  customers  were  taken  at 
the  time  of  sale,  it  being  the  com- 
l)any’s  jdan  to  sell  only  tt)  local  resi¬ 
dents  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
checkup  on  public  acceptatice. 

Prices  for  the  hosiery  were  $1.15, 
$1.25  and  $1.35,  and  were  sold  as 
nylon  rather  than  bearing  the  names 
of  any  of  the  well-known  hosiery 
manufacturers.  The  $1.35  stocking 
was  a  51  gauge,  the  $1.25  a  48  gauge 
and  the  $1.15  a  45  gauge.  Canges 
were  used  in  selling  talk  rather  than 
threads. 


Discussing  the  nylon  stocking, 
buyers  in  the  New  York  area  are 
apprehensive  that  a  large  part  of 
the  public  have  a  misconception  of 
the  wearing  (lualities  of  the  yarn. 
Some  believe  that  the  stockings  are 
indestructible. 

One  buyer  of  :i  large  metro])olitan 
store  tells  me  that  when  he  starts 
to  merchandise  nylon  hose,  he  will 
try  to  correct  this  impression 
through  a  display  of  the  nylon  hose 
with  runs,  holes  :md  snags  which 
are  characteristic  of  silk  stockings, 
to  show  women  they  must  give  the 
same  care  to  the  new  yarn  as  they 
do  silk,  and  they  must  not  throw 
them  around  carelessly  and  hope  to 
get  value  received.  He  believes  that 
no  article  oversold  is  well  sold.  .\11 
women  he  knows  are  interested  in 
hose  ui)keep  and  are  willing  to  try 
“anything”  which  will  cut  down 
their  hosiery  expenditures  for  the 
year  regardless  of  the  unit  price. 

(Continued  on  pa(/e  68) 


Left:  Blooiningdale’s  ad  promotion  of  their  B-line 
Stockings. 


Below:  The  ratio  sold  in  the  first  three  stores  promoting 
this  measured  hosiery  of  Dexdale  has  been 
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“To  mislead  them  at  this  time,”  he 
said  “will  mean  destroying  their 
confidence  for  a  long  time  to  come 
and  we  must  all  be  wary  of  sales¬ 
people  not  selling  the  new  stocking 
properly.” 

One  of  the  problems,  he  figures, 
will  be  the  training  of  salesjieople. 
He  says  he  will  give  not  less  than 
twenty-five  hours  of  instruction  to 
his  force  before  he  permits  them  to 
present  nylon.  To  unsell  women  on 
the  idea  that  the  new  yarn  is  inde¬ 
structible  will  be  the  job  of  every 
buyer  in  the  country,  he  says.  If 
all  buyers  will  keep  in  mind  that 
the  thought  behind  this  new  yam  is 
“not  how  cheaply  it  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  how  well,”  promotions 
around  the  country  will  maintain 
hosiery  volume  and  markup. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Wilmington 
the  average  marku])  was  40%.  If 
returns  are  lessened,  hosiery  de])art- 
ments  should  make  good  showings 
even  if  the  new  stockings  do  give 
longer  wear. 

N«w  Proportions  in  Hosiery 

Proportioned  hosiery  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs  in  promotions  since 
its  conception,  but  now  it  looks  as 
though  it  was  definitely  launched 
with  the  success  which  is  rejx)rted 
by  several  of  the  country’s  impor¬ 
tant  stores.  Bloomingdale’s  have 
been  through  a  long  period  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  four-propor¬ 
tioned  stockings  giving  18  diflferent 
measurements  before  they  went  in 
for  wide  publicity  on  it.  To  let  them 
tell  their  own  story  to  the  public  let 
me  quote  from  their  ad : 

“Most  Women’s  Stockings  Don't 
Fit !  We  hasten  to  say  it  isn’t  their 
fault.  There  weren’t  stockings  made 
that  could  fit  thin  legs  and  plump 
legs,  short  legs  and  long  legs.  Now 
there  are.  Now  you  can  have  super¬ 
perfect  fit  because  these  Blooming- 
dale-designed  stockings  come  in  18 
diflferent  measurements.  (Ordinary 
stockings  have  only  five.)  It’s  a 
Bloomingdale  creation  based  on  the 
belief  that  you  can’t  judge  stocking- 
size  by  foot-size  alone.  Width  and 
length  as  well  as  the  size  of  your 
foot  determine  the  size  you  should 
wear.  If  you  would  like  us  to  take 
your  measurements  for  you,  we’ll 
gladly  do  it,  and  file  the  record  to 
simplify  your  future  ordering.  Not 
only  do  these  stockings  fit  better, 
they  wear  and  look  better.  We  be¬ 


lieve  these  stockings  will  end  most 
stocking  troubles.  We  hope  they 
will  for  you.  We  introduce  our  new 
B-line  stockings  at  $1.25  pair.” 

(Note  the  way  they  show  their 
measurements  in  the  illustration 
here,  also  the  way  Dexdale,  who 
make  the  stockings,  suggest  a  possi¬ 
ble  scale  to  aid  in  publicity). 

Such  hosiery  has  long  Ijeen  a 
dream  in  the  hosiery  industry,  1 
understand,  but  until  the  single  unit, 
single  section  machines  were  per¬ 
fected,  it  was  an  impractical  one. 
Now  stockings  can  be  made  to  fit 
ankle,  calf  top  and  length  and  be 
boxed  in  approximate  lengths  so 
that  a  box  customer  may  be  served 
by  the  markings  on  the  box  and 
each  pair  need  not  be  taped  before 
the  customer  to  assure  uniformity. 
The  sizitig  also  allows  a  large 
woman  to  get  a  fit  in  a  two  thread 
stocking  to  give  her  the  maximum 
of  wear.  The  hose  is  finer  than  a 
54  gauge  and  is  said  to  be  the 
c(|uivalent  of  a  57  gauge.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  measured  hose  has 
])rompted  the  manufacturer  to  add 
many  additional  machines  to  take 
care  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused. 

Calii)ers  are  used  in  some  stores 
for  the  taking  of  customers’  actual 
tyj)es.  Sur])rising  as  it  may  seem, 
it  has  worked  out  in  one  store  that 


ONE  of  the  top  colors  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  nightgowns,  negligees 
and  hostess  gowns  is  the  new 
champagne,  in  its  various  shades. 
Some  of  these  shades  are  nearly  in¬ 
to  the  mustard  cast  and  other  could 
be  called  a  pale  chartreuse.  All  of 
them  are  subtle  and  when  combined 
with  the  new  reds  or  more  conserva¬ 
tively  with  brown,  they  offer  inter¬ 
est  to  the  high  style  minded  woman 
as  was  evidenced  this  month  at  a 
tea  hour  show  by  Bonwit  Teller. 

For  one  thing,  at  this  showing, 
commentary  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Tea  and  wafers  were 
served  at  four  o’clock  and  about 
four  thirty  a  short  announcement 
was  made  and  then  mannequins 
went  through  the  lingerie  section 
with  swift  regularity.  Mannequins 
were  prepared  with  answers  for 
those  who  wished  information  about 
the  models  they  were  wearing.  For 
the  most  part  the  models  were  of 
rich  material,  severe  lines  and  subtle 


a  tape  was  not  needed  for  length 
since  the  calii)er  gave  tyix?  correctly 
without  it. 

To  aid  salespeople  the  mill  lias 
boxed  them  with  colors  indicating 
types;  Type  A  has  a  red  tali,  B, 
blue,  C,  yellow  and  D  green. 

The  stockings  are  marked  inside 
the  welt  as  to  type  and  size,  and 
the  garter  run  stop  by  the  number 
of  runs  indicate  the  thread.  This 
for  the  convenience  of  both  sales¬ 
people  and  customer.  The  customer 
may  easily  identify  stockings  after 
laundering. 

Merchandising  on  this  hose  is  not 
difficult,  according  to  Blooming- 
dale’s.  because  a  study  of  the  chart 
of  sizes  will  show  that  actually  there 
is  only  one  more  group  to  handle 
and  more  satisfied  customers.  They 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  promotion 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  proposition. 

*  *  * 

Wire  forms  for  drying  wool 
socks  and  for  knee  length  wools  are 
being  jnit  out  by  Dexdale  Hosiery 
Mills.  There  is  a  hook  at  the  top 
so  they  can  be  conviently  hung  on 
rail,  line  or  window  frame.  In  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  full  length  wire  frame 
for  drying  full  length  silk  hose  so 
they  may  be  as  neatly  folded  after 
laundering  as  when  new. 


colors. 

Sheer  negligees  with  satin  gowns, 
sheer  wools  which  looked  diaphan¬ 
ous,  ribbed  wools  and  velvets  were 
outstanding.  The  covered-up  mode 
was  evident  with  long  sleeves,  some 
with  wrist  cuffs  and  others  with  al¬ 
most  elbow  high  cuffs.  Sequins, 
stitching,  cording,  braiding,  stud¬ 
ding  and  the  soutache  effect  trim¬ 
ming  formed  a  full  breasted  line  in 
its  treatment.  All  models  definitely 
called  for  under  control  and  most 
of  them  demanded  the  tapered 
waistline  foundation. 

Local  offerings  this  month  were 
promoted  this  way. 

Saks  34th  showed  “Midwinter 
Night’s  Dream”,  a  brushed  rayon 
suede  housecoat  (by  the  way  a  suc¬ 
cessful  material  even  as  early  as 
this)  at  $2.98.  .  .  .  Oppenheim 
Collins  offer  an  “Hour  Glass”  at 
$5.95,  a  grand  manner  hostess  coat 
to  “outsmart  your  drop-in  public 
with  this  quick  change  full  cover- 


Color  is  Promoted  in  Homewear 
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A  Woodward  &  Lothrop  window  appealing  to  the  teen 
age  girl  who  plays  an  important  role  in  setting  novelty 
style  trends. 


A  Bloomingdale  window  featuring  gowns  and  bed 
jackets  of  “Snaggle  Down,”  a  brushed  fabric  knitted 
of  Bemberg  rayon. 


aye  that  zips  on  in  a  wink.” 

Jay  Thorpe  offers  an  “At  home 
ycjwn  with  color  cascade.  For  the 
hrnnette,  amethyst  witli  cloud  blue. 
For  the  blonde,  gray  with  tlame. 
Enjtiy  the  grace  of  this  new  rayon 
crepe  negligee  tonight,  when  you’re 
dining  at  home,  $22.95.” 

The  “Private  Life  of  a  Secre¬ 
tary"  is  the  heading  of  an  ad  by 
Wanamaker’s  which  follows  their 
established  Downstairs  Store  appeal 
to  office  workers.  Located  as  they 
are  midway  between  Wall  Street 
and  the  midtown  section  of  New 
York  and  within  subway  shopping 
noon-hour,  they  tell  me  they  have 
cai)italized  with  great  success  on 
catering  to  the  “Wall  Street  Girl.” 

For  anyone  wishing  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  “office  girl”  who  is, 
after  all.  a  good  but  judicious 
.spender,  I  rejteat  Wanamaker’s 
chatter.  “Sally’s  the  office  whiz. 
She  coiojKises  the  boss’  letters,  re¬ 
members  every  contract  the  firm 
ever  made,  picks  Mrs.  Loss’  birth¬ 
day  presents,  smooths  the  oil  on  the 
troubled  accounts.  She  works  at  a 
jiitch  and  speed  that  makes  a  sand- 
hog’s  job  seem  like  a  week  in  the 
country.  When  Sally’s  at  home  she 
relaxes.  She  loves  luxury  and  she 
sees  to  it  that  she  can  afford  it  on 
her  .salary.  She  has  loads  of  under¬ 
wear.  She  has  two  girdles.  Her 
housecoat  was  chosen  to  make  her 
beautiful.  Her  slippers  are  cute 
and  silly,  the  kind  that  are  usually 
fabulously  expensive.  With  all  this, 
she  still  has  money  to  spend  on  a 
show  or  a  new  lipstick.  How  does 
she  do  it?  She  spends  her  spare 
time  and  her  spare  money  in 
the  John  Wanamaker  Downstairs 
Fashion  Store,  where  both  are 
Excellent  tie-in  in  this  ad  of  Macy’s.  Note  the  nse  of  color  in  the  promotion.  bound  to  be  well  Spent. 
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puls 

new  york  women 
back  in  PANTS . . 


. . .  and  you  con 
blame  it  on  the 
new  CORSETS! 


open 


pe*  w  for  frdk  Ao*  I 

of  COMOO  ead 


FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


The  Seamstress  in  Her  100-Storied  Tower  . . .  Hollister  Talks  Cot¬ 
ton  .  .  .  How  Wool  Manufacturers  Dope  It  Out .  . .  Rayon's  Look¬ 
out  in  the  Foretop  .  .  .  Silk's  Kaleidoscopic  View  of  Spring  1940 
.  .  .  The  Lazarus  Fabrics  Section  Moves  to  a  Larger  Apartment. 


Directly  across  the  street 
trom  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  world’s  best-known  struc¬ 
ture,  stands  an  up-to-the-minute 
department  store,  operated  by  the 
ancient  house  of  McCreery.  An¬ 
cient? — now  in  its  second  century. 
There  has  been  a  general  smarten- 
ing-up  of  the  physical  store,  struc¬ 
tural  changes,  re-location  of  depart¬ 
ments,  new  lighting,  new  fixtures, 
new  flooring,  new  escalators,  new 
restaurant — a  work  of  renovation 
and  replacement  that  has  continued 
without  interruption  during  recent 
years.  Modernization  of  the 
McCreery  building  has  been  paral¬ 
leled  by  important  revisions  in  the 
store’s  merchandising  policies  and 
reflected  in  a  new  sort  of  newspaper 
advertising  copy. 

Quite  consonant  with  the  man¬ 
agement’s  evident  determination  to 
widen  the  store’s  circle  of  custom¬ 
ers,  is  the  story  of  McCreery ’s  re¬ 
cently  established  sewing  classes. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Jared  L. 
Rosenthal,  a  young — just  turned  30 
— McCreery  executive  glanced  out 
of  the  window.  He  gazed  reflective¬ 
ly  at  the  Empire  State,  across  the 
street.  He  was  thinking  about  fab¬ 
rics  and  women.  This  was  in  line 
of  duty,  for  Mr.  Rosenthal  is  head 
of  McCreery’s  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Rosenthal  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  Empire  State 
offices  of  many  large  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  were  sizable  groups  of  young 
women  who  “would  just  love  to 
sew’’  but  had  neither  the  time  nor 
facilities  for  learning.  Conclusion, 
then  action. 

As  a  result,  from  one  of  those 
Empire  State  offices  each  Thursday 
at  5 :30,  comes  a  group  of  22  office 


workers  who  proceed  to  an  upper, 
non-selling  floor.  There  they  work 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Simpler, 
stylist  of  the  oldest  pattern  company. 
Tuition  fee,  $1  for  five  lessons.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  these 
evening  classes  should  end  at  7:30, 
but  the  enthusiastic  pupils  have  yet 
to  adjourn  before  8 :45.  Because  the 
young  women  are  business  associ¬ 
ates,  there  is  an  air  of  holiday  and 
good  comradeship  about  these  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  journeys  into  the 
field  of  needlecraft.  Rapidity  of 
progress  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  pupil  is  able  to 
make  only  one  garment  during  the 
first  series  of  five  lessons,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  series  she  usually 
completes  a  garment  after  only  two 
lessons. 

New  McCreer\'  sewing  groups 
are  being  formed  and  soon,  on 
Saturdays,  there  will  be  a  class  that 
is  not  restricted  to  the  employees 
of  a  single  corporation  but  is  open 
to  the  general  public.  All  materials 
sewn  by  students  are  purchased  by 
them  at  McCreery’s.  Sewing  ma¬ 
chines  are  supplied  by  the  Free- 
Westinghouse  Company  without 
charge.  By-products  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  venture  have  been  sales  of 
accessories  and  miscellaneous  mer¬ 
chandise,  from  gloves  and  hats  to 
sewing  machines  and  shoes.  It  has 
stimulated  good-will  toward  the 
store,  and  has  opened  new  accounts. 
Selah. 

Cotton:  R.  H.  Mocy's  Analysis 

What  at  least  one  man  considers 
the  best  speech  he’s  heard  in  five 
or  ten  years  was  made  on  October 
26  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute. 
The  speaker,  Paul  M.  Hollister, 
executive  vice-president  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  analyzed  the  part  the 
retailer  plays  in  the  distribution  of 
cotton  goods  and  in  increasing  the 
consumption  of  cotton.  The  audi¬ 
ence,  heads  of  several  score  cotton 
mills,  or  in  Mr.  Hollister’s  phrase, 
"the  tycoons  of  the  industry.” 

This  listener  was  impressed,  not 
because  the  address  presented  a 
revolutionary  program  but  because, 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  the  talk  was 
as  accurately  fitted  to  the  audience 
as  is  a  stocking  worn  by  Marlene. 
Mr.  Hollister,  while  recognizing  the 
inadvisability  of  presenting  concrete 
suggestions  regarding  increased  use 
of  cotton  cloth  for  awnings  and  mat¬ 
tresses,  diapers  and  shrouds,  appar¬ 
ently  was  equally  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  abstractions,  “the  broader 
aspects  of  the  situation,”  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  dull  dish  in  this  poly¬ 
chromatic  age,  this  tabloid  era,  this 
day  when  amusing  pictographs 
render  all  but  obsolete  long  stanzas 
of  stuflFy  statistics  garnished  with 
over-angular,  inarticulate  gra])hs. 
Adopting  a  technique  by  which  he 
discarded  perforce  the  concrete 
except  as  an  illustration  of  the  ab¬ 
stract,  Mr.  Hollister  was  content  to 
express  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  distribution. 

It  was  an  achievement  of  style. 
Seemingly  harking  back  to  the 
Hasty  Pudding  routines  which  he 
and  Bob  Benchley  used  to  put  on 
at  Harvard,  Hollister  employed 
props  that  breathed  life  into  his 
thoroughly  serious  analysis.  Chief 
of  these  was  a  26-pound  bundle  of 
“absorbent  cotton,  because  that  is  a 
nice,  clean,  visual  three-dimensional 
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I  sew  quite  a  bit,  and 

now  I'm  sewing  still  more 
because  Simplicity 
PRINTED  Patterns  save 
time  and  effort. 


I  like  to  sew,  because 
with  Simplicity  PRINTED 
Patterns  my  frocks  turn 
out  as  crisp  as  fashion  il> 
lustrations. 


Tm  learning  to  sew,  and 

1  love  it,  because  you  can't 
make  mistakes  with  Sim¬ 
plicity  PRINTED  Pat¬ 
terns! 


PRIXTEI) 


bring  increased  sales  in  other  departments 
besides  piece  goods  and  sewing  accessories 

The  Simplicity  PRINTED  Pattern  has  made  it  accessories,  from  the  hat  on  her  head  to  the  shoes 
easier,  quicker  and  more  economical  for  thousands  on  her  feet,  are  “plus”  sales  for  Simplicity  mer- 
of  women  like  those  “typed”  above  to  get  more  chants. 

fashion-right  clothes.  Simplicity’s  PRINTED  Pattern  sells  for  one 

It  has  changed  “wishful  thinking”  habits  into  low  retail  price — 25c  for  all  the  up-to-the-minute 
sales  action.  The  features  of  the  Simplicity  styles.  Remember,  your  investment  and  stock  con- 
PRINTED  Pattern  (illustrated  below)  are  as  effi-  trol  is  NOT  increased  by  a  single  penny!  (Regular 
cient  as  a  sewing  teacher  at  one’s  elbow.  Naturally,  Simplicity  Patterns  continue,  of  course,  at  the 
the  Simplicity  PRINTED  Pattern  has  developed  popular  15c  price  which  has  made  them  the  fastest 
increased  sales  of  patterns,  fabrics,  notions  and  selling  patterns  on  earth), 
other  sewing  accessories  for  Sim-  > 
plicity  merchants.  But  it  does  more 
than  this!  The  dress  is  but  the 
basis  of  the  costume;  all  milady’s^) 

1.  Each  pattern  piece 
printed.  .  .  No  symbols  to 
remember. 

2.  Cut  to  exact  size  .  .  . 
no  waste  margin.  No 
wasted  material. 


3.  Perforated  and  notched 
for  added  accuracy. 


«iou5i  C 


4.  Adjustment  Guide 
printed  on  pattern  pieces. 


THE  SIMPLEST  PATTERN  EVER  MADE 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PAHERN  COMPANY 


Gluttons  for  Work— 


— herause  they  regard  sewing  a  fine  seam  as  play.  Some  of  a  score  of  girls 
from  an  Empire  State  office  who  meet  each  weeek  in  a  McCreery  classroom 
and  there,  after  a  light  supper,  do  several  hours  of  heavy  sewing. 


detiioiistration  of  the  shape  and  form 
most  people  think  of  when  they 
think  of  cotton.  I  am  the  averatje 
consumer.  These  26  pounds  are  my 
year’s  consumption  of  cotton.  That 
means  that  every  day  I  liave  to  con¬ 
sume  1.4  ounces  of  cotton.  This  ob¬ 
ject  in  my  hand  is  1.4  ounces  of 
cotton.  1  shall  now  throw  it  on  the 
floor,  where  in  due  time  it  will  be 
swept  up,  tossed  into  the  hotel  in¬ 
cinerator  and  destroyed — creating  a 
need  for  replacement.” 

In  such  histrionic  fashion.  Mr. 
Hollister  proceeded  to  consider,  with 
illustrations,  the  possibilities  of 
stepping  up  cotton  consumption  by 
\0%  or  even  20% — 1/7  or  2/7  of 
an  ounce  per  consumer.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  reiterating:  ‘T  offer  no 
formula.  Instead,  merely  a  crude, 
over-simplified  image  of  an  average 
consumer,  consuming  a  frothy  hand¬ 
ful  more  of  cotton  each  day  not  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  coerced,  nor  be¬ 
cause  once  a  year  there  has  been  a 
‘cotton  week’,  but  because  he  en¬ 
joys  it.  That  consumer  is  the  key 
to  what  ails  the  industry.  Keep  him 
in  mind.  Count  your  retail  mer¬ 
chant  in  on  your  plan.” 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  elder 
Dumas  that  all  he  retpiired  for  a 
successful  play  was  “four  boards, 
two  actors  and  a  passion.”  Prob¬ 


ably  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute  is 
now  no  less  confident  that  all  that 
is  rec|uired  for  a  successful  exposi¬ 
tion  is  a  platform,  a  Hollister  and 
26  pounds  of  cotton. 

Wool:  Thumbnail  Report 

Reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  at 
our  command,  the  wool  market 
situation  is  seen  by  the  large  woolen 
company  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  United  States  even  in  normal 
times  must  import  raw  wool  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  domestic 
supply. 

2.  Our  domestic  wool  consumption 
has  been  abnormally  high  this 
year. 

3.  While  awaiting  the  shipping 
facilities  necessary  for  importa¬ 
tion,  we  are  drawing  on  domes¬ 
tic  stocks. 

4.  This  has  raised  prices,  but  only 
fractionally  above  the  20-year 
average  price  for  domestic  wool. 

5.  British  Government  has  taken 
over  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  wool  clips  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war  and  one  year 
thereafter.  Any  surplus  which 
that  government  may  decide  to 
market  in  this  country  will  pre- 
sumablv  be  marketed  with  acu¬ 


men — sold  for  the  best  price  ob¬ 
tainable. 

6.  True,  current  quotations  of 
U.  S.  wool  are  somewhat  higher 
than  tho.se  of  comparable  South 
.African  wools,  but  the  latter  are 
notably  not  available  for  current 
Spring  manufacturing  .schedules. 

7.  In  an  effective  effort  to  avoid 
speculation  comparable  with  that 
which  ensued  when  the  dollar 
was  devalue<l.  principal  U.  S. 
producers  withdrew  from  the 
market  when  war  was  declared; 
later  orders  were  accepted  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  which  accorded 
with  the  size  of  purchases  made 
by  the  buyer  during  preceding 
seasons. 

8.  Raw  wool  supplies  are  sufficient 
to  carry  the  country  to  February 
1st  and  to  take  care  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  the  first  half  of 
the  year. 

Silk:  Spring  Steps  North  Again 

A  confidential  swatch  form  of 
spring  colors  has  just  been  issued 
to  its  members  by  the  Textile  Color 
Card  .Association,  of  which  Mar¬ 
garet  Hayden  Rorke  is  managing 
director.  That  there  is  a  plenitude 
of  buoyant,  vibrant  tones  well 
adapted  to  sports  and  evening  fash¬ 
ions  for  southern  resort  and  spring 
wear  is  suggested  by  such  appella¬ 
tives  as  Cheerio  Green,  Glitter  Gold, 
Frivolity  Red,  Fantasy  Violet. 
There  is  the  muted  pianissimo 
susurrus  of  the  Mistones,  a  subtle 
pastel  group  which  includes  Dusty 
Coral,  Cosmos  Grey,  Greenmist  and 
Frosty  Blue.  There  are  golden  and 
burnt  versions  of  medium  tones: 
Honeygold  and  Burnished  Straw, 
the  subdued  nuances  of  Pressed 
Rose,  the  mauvish  cast  of  the  live¬ 
lier  Graperose,  the  rosy  clay  of 
Indian  spice,  the  brilliantly  exotic 
Conga  X'^iolet.  In  a  word  the  new 
color  card  would  delight  equally  the 
souls  of  Van  Gogh,  Villon  and 
Verdi,  of  Sorolla,  Steinbeck  and 
Swinburne. 

Rayon:  The  Weaver's  Diagnosis 

.At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Rayon  Weavers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  recently  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  C.  W.  Dali,  president,  told 
members  that  the  present  price  of 
raw  silk,  at  a  nine-year  high,  made 
it  probable  that  the  "rayon  invasion 
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of  the  silk  fabric  territory  would 
continue  to  be  eminently  successful.” 
Regarding  yarn  for  December  de¬ 
liver)’  with  which  to  make  cloth  for 
delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of  1940, 
he  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  basic  materials,  with 
the  result  that  yarn  prices  would  be 
higher  and  cloth  prices  would  ad¬ 
vance  sympatheticdly. 

Asserting  that  no  sane  man  de¬ 
sires  war,  Mr.  Dali  continued :  “Un¬ 
happily  the  present  prospects  are 
for  a  long  war,  which  will  mean  an 
eventual  influx  of  foreign  orders, 
with  the  inevitable  rise  in  prices  and 
the  inevitable  collapse  when  the  war 
ends.  It  is  natural  to  make  the  most 
of  what  today  offers  and  take  little 
heed  of  the  morrow.  Rayon  weavers 
may  secure  a  certain  amount  of  im¬ 
munity  from  this  type  of  inflation, 
but  only  if  every  possible  effort  is 
made  by  management  and  by  labor, 
from  the  yarn  producers  through 
the  entire  channel  of  manufacture 
and  distribution,  to  include  the  re¬ 
tail  stores,  to  prevent  an  upward 
spiral  of  excessive  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  excessive  selling  prices, 
which  always  end  disastrously. 


“The  bigger  the  boost — the  bigger 
the  bust!  If  the  industry  cannot, 
through  measures  taken  on  its  own 
initiative,  effectively  control  this 
situation,  there  is  every  indication 
that  some  form  of  governmental 
control  will  be  established,  which 


JUST  as  all  good  Americans  seem 
to  find  new  life  in  Paris,  so  piece 
goods  departments  that  follow  the 
current  fashion  of  moving  upstairs 
seem  to  live  fuller,  more  profitable 
lives  in  what  are  usually  more  spaci¬ 
ous  quarters.  Less  jostling,  greater 
volume.  Among  the  big  stores  of 
the  country  that  have  recently  re¬ 
located  their  fabrics  departments  on 
a  higher  level  is  the  Lazarus  Com¬ 
pany  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  As  part 
of  a  store- wide  re-arrangement  and 
modernization  which  has  already 
transformed  a  major  jwrtion  of  the 
store,  the  Lazarus  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  has  just  completed  removal 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  floor. 


may  never  be  surrendered.  This 
situation  will  not  become  acute  until 
next  summer  or  fall,  so  that,  until 
it  is  much  more  clearly  defined, 
rayon  weavers  should  make  their 
plans  based  on  domfestic  peace-time 
consumption.” 


where  it  has  as  neighbors  the  pat¬ 
tern  department  and  Sewing  Center. 

With  the  time  and  labor-saving 
technique  of  a  General  Motors  as¬ 
sembly  line,  shoppers  are  enabled  to 
select  a  pattern  and  an  appropriate 
cloth  and  then  need  walk  but  a  few 
steps  to  the  Sewing  Center,  there  to 
cut,  fit  and  assemble  a  garment.  The 
Director  of  the  Sewing  Center  is 
Mrs.  Ethyl  Rohr,  whose  formal 
education  in  home  economics  was 
gained  at  Ohio  State  University. 
The  Lazarus  schedule  calls  for 
morning  and  afternoon  lessons — 
three  hours  daily  of  customer  in¬ 
struction. 

One  of  many  reasons  why  the 
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THE  BUTTERICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1A1  Siith  Avcmic 
New  York  City 

350  Mission  Stroot 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  E.  Wasliin9ton  Stroot 
Chicago,  III. 


Enthusiastic  buyers  everywhere  recognize  the  3  POINT 
PATTERN  PROGRAM  as  the  answer  to  increased  profits 
in  Patterns  and  Piece  Goods! 

.  the  3  Point  Pattern  Program 

I  All  BUTTERICK  Patterns  now  being  issued  are  priced  from  15^  to 
50^1  BUTTERICK  is  the  first  notionally  known,  all  inclusive  line 
priced  in  this  common  sense,  business  getting  range!  AU  of  BUTTERICK'S 
long  established  quality  and  exclusive  features  are  retained. 

O  BUTTERICK'S  unique  "Constant  Motion"  stock  plan  automatically 
eliminates  "dead"  slow  moving  patterns  .  .  .  keeps  your  stock  aUve 
with  only  up-to-the-minute,  fast  selling  numbers.  We  help  clear  your 
stocks  .  .  .  adiusting  them  4  times  a  year  so  that  other  than  staples,  no 
pattern  is  more  than  6  months  old.  This  means  lowered  overhead,  reduced 
inventories  and  increased  sales.  Only  BUTTERICK  gives  this  extra 
certainty  of  greater  and  more  profitable  tiimover! 

4  Every  BUTTERICK  Pattern,  whether  priced  at  1S<  or  50^.  carries  the 
"Fashion  Fresh"  seal  .  .  .  giving  positive  assurance  of  authentic, 
current  style!  Only  BUTTERICK  Patterns  carry  this  snles-clinching  feature. 

Now  you  con  give  your  customers  on  all  inclusive  pattern 
service  yet  keep  within  the  price  range  that  fits  your 
storel  15f.  15<  to  25f,  15^  to  50^  .  .  .  each  is  a  com¬ 
plete  pattern  service  in  itself! 

No  other  company  has  ever  offered  selling  feotures  like 
these.  The  BUTTERICK  Three-point  Pattern  Program  is 
planned  for  you  ...  it  means  tremendous  extra  profits  for 
you! 

So  write  today  for  further  information,  addressing  the 
nearest  BUTTERICK  office. 
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N«w  Fabrics  and  Pottorn  Soctions  at  Loiarus 


— And  It«  Faithful  Friends  Follow.  The  fabrics  de|)urlnient  of  The  Luzaru» 
(Company  has  just  been  (craduated  from  its  street-level  location  to  the  fifth 
floor.  Seen  above  is  part  of  the  pattern  section  with  some  of  the  record 
throiifts  of  customers  attracted  to  it  on  openinfc  day. 


Buying  Yard  Goods  Painlessly.  Candid  camera  view  of  the  re-located, 
modernized  piece  goods  department  of  Lazarus  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  Features 
are  accossible  wall  fixtures  of  unique  design,  with  fabrics  displayed  a  la 
spectrum;  natural  north  lighting  supplemented  by  fluorescent  lighting; 
wheat-colored  prima  vera  woodwork. 


laymtt  adopted  has  already  proved 
husiness-producing  is  that  the  piece 
goods  departiiieiit  proper  is  not  only 
Hanked  Ity  subsidiarj'  departtnents 
hut  has  as  neighbors  the  store’s  Tea 
Room  and  the  Lending  Library. 
The  traffic-building  qualities  of  the 
latter  are  indicated  hy  the  fact  that, 
largest  in  the  city,  its  weekly  cir¬ 
culation,  now  close  to  2000  books,  is 
expected  to  double  in  its  new  quart¬ 
ers. 

But  it  is  the  lighting  fixtures  and 
furniture  found  in  this  new  fifth 
floor  Fabrics  Department  that  would 
Ir'  of  greatest  interest  to  an  A.  T. 
Stewart,  a  Rodier,  a  Benjamin 
.\ltnian,  a  Harrod,  a  Jesse  Straus. 
Fullest  advantage  is  taken  of  north 
lighting.  Moreover  fluorescent 


'Maylight”  lami)s  in  s]K*cially  de¬ 
signed  fixtures  do  their  darnedest  to 
shame  Nature.  Furniture  and  wood¬ 
work  are  of  prima  vera,  that  pale, 
wheat-colored  South  American 
wood.  The  old-fashioned  long- 
legged,  narrow-topped,  mahogany- 
finished  display  table  has  done  a 
fade-out.  Replacing  it  are  wide- 
topped,  stubby  tables  of  blonde 
wood.  Easier  on  the  eyes,  they  save 
hack-strain  and  accelerate  shopping, 
(^ther  evidences  of  scientific,  hu¬ 
manitarian  planning  are  supplied  by 
the  s]iecially  designed  display  racks 
which  line  the  south  wall  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  They  greatly  promote 
visibility  and  make  it  easier  for  the 
shopper  to  examine  numerous 
cloths,  a  decided  improvement  over 


the  stacks  of  textile  cordwood  which 
confronted  (jrandma  and  often  con¬ 
fused  and  exasperated  her. 

(irandma  used  to  live  in  a  hrown- 
st(tne  house.  It  was  imjiressive  hut 
gloomy.  She  shopj)ed  in  the  main 
floor  Silk  Rotunda  of  her  favorite 
bazaar,  or  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
ile])artment  .store.  Her  daughter 
lived  in  a  spacious  apartment  only 
two  flights  ui) — although  todav  it 
would  he  denominated  a  “railroad 
flat.”  .She  bought  yard  goods  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  store  her  mother 
had  i)atrnnized ;  the  department  was 
not  stnartly  equipped — rather  bat¬ 
tered.  ugly  furnitttre  that  had  served 
the  .Silk  Rotunda  so  many  years. 

( Irandma’s  grand-daughter  lives  in 
a  “maisotiette”,  on  the  twelfth  tl(M)r 
of  an  apartment  house,  although 
wheti  titnes  were  better  she  occupied 
a  duplex  apartment  at  River  House. 
.She  shops  for  rayons  and  other 
cloths  (Irandma  never  heard  of,  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  floor  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  is  modern  from 
roof-garden  restaurant  to  stainless 
steel  escalators,  frotn  its  major  ap- 
])liance  department  which  stocks 
automobiles  to  its  fabrics  depart¬ 
ment  which  itresents  the  dernier  cri 
in  vard  goods  in  a  thoroughly  sym¬ 
pathetic  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Wouldn’t 
(irandma  be  surprised! 


"The  first  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  of  better  times  ahead 
for  textiles  was  supplied  hy 
the  retail  trade  as  early  as 
May  and  June  of  this  year 
when,  in  response  to  our  na¬ 
tion-wide  cotton  promotion 
activities  incident  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  Cotton 
Week,  retail  sales  exceeded 
those  of  last  year  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.  The  forces 
of  recovery  were  clearly 
manifest  by  August  first  and 
before  the  month  was  over 
even  the  mills  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  relief  from  the 
deadly  pressure  of  stagnant 
markets  and  ruinous  prices. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war, 
therefore,  did  not  create  hut 
merely  intensified  with  great 
suddenness  the  forces  of  re¬ 
covery.’ —  From  an  address  hy 
Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute, 
at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  October  25. 
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Christmas  Reminders  for  the 
Store  of  Smaller  Volume , 

By  EDWARD  KAYUN 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


IX  the  smallc*r  stine  where  sj)e- 
cialization  is  less  developed  than 
in  the  large  store,  Christmas 
l)laus  should  take  into  accontu  the 
greater  need  hjr  all  employees  to  be 
fully  aware  of  every  phase  of  the 
store’s  activity.  In  the  .smaller  store 
every  memher  of  the  staff  comes  in 
closer  contact  with  and  has  a  more 
])er.sonal  relationshij)  with  the 
store's  customers,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  store.  People  meeting 
store  employees  are  likely  to  ask 
them  about  various  elements  of  the 
store’s  program  and  the  employees 
themselves  must  he  taken  into  the 
store’s  confidence  in  order  to  an¬ 
swer  intelligently.  This  is  es])ecially 
true,  of  course,  of  those  i)eople  in 
the  store  who  come  in  contact  with 
customers  as  part  (jf  their  jobs,  i.  e. 
selling,  delivery,  credit,  adjustment, 
hut  it  is  also  true  of  other  employees 
as  well.  In  the  smaller  store  every 
employee  should  he  (jualified  to 
serve  as  an  information  clerk. 

The  host  of  preparations  which 
every  live  store  is  called  upon  to 
make  for  the  great  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  in  itself  creates  the  jH)ssihility 
of  overlooking  some  essentitd  i)oint. 
This  article  is  being  written  by  way 
of  a  reminder.  We  are  .suggesting 
numerous  questions  which  are 
worthy  of  your  consideration  in 
making  yonr  Christmas  i)lans  and 
carrying  out  your  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  they 
have  been  arranged  roughly  into 
classifications.  There  may  be  some 
overlap,  but  that’s  to  be  exiH*cted. 

Preliminary  Physical  Preparations 

Have  the  general  ])reparations 
l)een  made  in  fixing  uj)  the  store? 
Has  the  lighting  been  inspected  for 
efficiency?  Has  the  heating  ])lant 
and  all  mechanical  equipment  been 
checked?  One  day’s  mechanical 
breakdown  during  the  season  may 
affect  very  adversely  the  entire  sea¬ 
son’s  business.  Have  the  depart¬ 
ments  been  re-aligned  on  a  scientific 
basis,  that  is,  enlarged  or  cut  down 


pn)perly?  h'or  in.stance,  has  the 
performance  of  the  H)y  department 
last  year  been  properly  evaluated  in 
considering  the  allotment  of  space? 
.\re  the  lloors  clean?  Have  the 
counters  been  poli.shed? 

It  rapping  and  Supplies 

Have  arrangements  been  made 
for  the  purcha.se  of  all  Christmas 
supplies?  Do  you  know  where  you 
can  get  more  sn])plies  if  you  need 
them  in  a  hurry?  Have  you  care¬ 
fully  checked  all  sup])lies  left  over 
from  last  year  and  decided  which 
can  he  used?  Have  you  considered 
using  last  year’s  supplies  in  new 
locations?  Have  you  established  a 
policy  in  charging  for  gift  wra])s? 
Have  you  attempted  to  secure  co¬ 
operation  with  the  other  merchants 
in  town  on  such  a  charge?  Have 
you  arranged  for  the  location  of 
s|)ecial  wTap])ers  <luring  the  season? 

Personnel 

Have  you  estimated  the  number 
of  extras  you  will  need?  Have  yon 
l)lanned  a  bonus  or  commission  sys¬ 
tem  for  regular  salesjx'ople  and  ex¬ 
tras?  Have  yon  made  jmeparations 
for  tbe  training  of  new  clerks  and 
have  you  decided  whether  they  are 
to  be  taught  only  the  merchandise 
in  their  own  department  or  in  other 
dejjartments  as  well  ?  Will  you  have 
some  salesjx'ople  assigned  to  the 
store  as  a  whole  and  j)ermitted  to 
.sell  anywhere?  Have  the  em]ffoyees 
been  trained  in  what  to  do  in  cases 
where  they  .su.spect  shopliftitig? 
Have  you  worked  out  a  system  for 
giving  extra  credit  for  selling  regu¬ 
lar  (non-gift)  merchandise?  What 
incentives  are  you  providing  for 
suggestion  selling?  .'\re  you  run¬ 
ning  any  contests  for  your  sales- 
])eople?  Will  all  your  salespeople 
wear  Christmas  uniform,  buttons, 
sprigs  of  holly,  etc.?  Have  you 
worked  ottt  your  arrangements  on 
overtime  i)ay,  work  shifts.  ])art-time 
enqjloyees,  etc.?  Have  all  new  sales¬ 
people  been  informed  that  they  will 


be  let  go  after  Chri.stmas.  or  have 
you  made  some  arrangements 
whereby  the  best  of  them  will  be 
kept  on?  Is  there  .someone  (pialified 
to  take  over  every  important  job  in 
the  store  in  case  anything  should 
happen  to  the  person  handling  it? 
Will  you  hold  meetings  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  during  the  c<jurse  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  to  keep  up  their  enthusia.sm? 

Merchandise 

Have  you  <lecided  whether  you 
will  have  .special  tables  in  which  gift 
merchandise  is  grouped  by  price  or 
by  the  member  of  the  family  the 
gift  is  intended  for?  How  often 
will  your  tables  be  changed?  Are 
you  going  to  have  some  men’s  gifts 
displayed  in  women’s  departmeJits 
and  vice  versa?  Will  you  play  up 
combination  items,  such  as  blanket 
and  bedspread?  Will  you  stress  the 
sale  of  multiple  items?  Have  you 
arranged  for  fancy  wrappings  and 
displays  of  utility  merchandise  to 
make  it  more  suitable  for  gift  jmr- 
jxjses?  Have  you  made  all  your  ar- 
range^iients  with  your  resources  on 
special  Christmas  merchandise?  If 
you  have  a  restaurant,  have  you 
made  .special  Christmas  shoppers’ 
luncheon  arrangements?  Have  you 
established  a  |K)licy  for  taking  mark- 
downs  during  the  Christmas  season 
if  merchandise  doesn’t  move,  so 
that  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
heavy  post-season  markdowns  ? 

1  lave  you  made  your  plans  for  the 
inevitable  post-season  clearance? 
Have  you  ])rovided  for  gift  counsel¬ 
lors  to  help  men  shoppers? 

Sales  Promotion 

Has  your  newspaper  advertising 
program  been  planned?  Do  you 
know’  what  you  will  feature  as  the 
season  advances — utility  merchan¬ 
dise,  low  prices,  long  lists  of  sug¬ 
gestions,  etc.?  Will  you  see  that 
your  Christmas  advertising  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  so  its  individual  character 
can  he  recognized  from  day  to  day? 
What  are  you  doing  about  direct 
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mail  ?  How  often  will  your  win¬ 
dows  be  changed?  Have  you  ar¬ 
ranged  for  all  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions?  Will  signs  be  uniform  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ?  Have  you  any  special 
plans  for  introducing  the  season, 
such  as  an  Open  House,  Parade, 
etc.?  Will  you  have  attractions  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  such  as  fashion 
shows,  concerts,  glee  clubs,  contests 
for  customers?  Have  you  estab¬ 
lished  contact  with  clubs,  schools, 
churches?  Will  you  have  a  Santa 
Claus  or  some  other  feature  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  children?  Will  he 
give  t)Ut  souvenirs?  W'ill  .Sania 
Claus  have  a  special  telephone  num¬ 
ber  or  letterbox  or  some  such  de¬ 
vice?  Are  you  publicizing  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  gift  certificate.^,  coupon 
budget  plans,  monogramming,  etc.? 

Control 

Have  expenses  been  apportioned 
so  that  no  single  item  will  rim  too 
high  in  respect  to  the  traile  ex- 
jiected?  Have  they  been  properly 
classified  so  as  to  allow  up  and  down 
variations  as  needed  ?  Is  the  budget 
sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  changes 
if  necessary  as  the  season  advances, 
e.  g.  if  special  merchandise  is  needed 
in  a  hurry? 

,  Delivery 

Have  the  trucks  been  inspected? 
Is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  de¬ 
livery  force  and,  if  so,  have  arrange¬ 
ments  been  made  to  do  this?  Will 
extra  trucks  be  needed?  Have  the 
delivery  people  been  informed  of 
store  plans,  store  rules  on  returns, 
etc.  Will  the  trucks  be  decorated? 
Is  it  the  store  policy  to  have  all  pur¬ 
chases  delivered  by  Christmas  day? 
Will  you  extend  the  areas  in  which 
you  make  deliveries  for  Christmas? 
Will  there  be  a  charge  for  deliveries 
outside  certain  zones? 

Credit 

Will  you  allow  extra  time  for 
payment  of  bills  on  Christmas  pur¬ 
chases?  Have  you  a  plan  for  help¬ 
ing  customers  budget  their  Christ¬ 
mas  needs?  Since  your  collections 
on  charges  and  installments  will  be 
lower  during  the  season,  have  you 
made  arrangements  to  finance  these 
accounts  over  this  period? 

Adjustments 

Have  you  established  a  policy  on 
adjustments.  On  what  merchandise 


will  you  allow  exchanges?  What 
will  be  your  rules  governing  re¬ 
funds?  What  steps  will  you  take 
to  see  that  these  are  made  clear  to 
customers  ? 

Miscellaneous 

Will  you  invite  suggestions  from 
customers  and  salespeople  liefore 
and  during  the  Christmas  season? 
Will  you  pay  for  suggestions  used? 
Have  you  arranged  tor  the  notation 
in  an  “experience  iKiok"  of  all  in¬ 
teresting  developments  of  this 
Christmas  season,  to  be  used  for 
future  reference?  Have  you  estab¬ 
lished  an  efficient  procedure  for  get¬ 
ting  merchandise  into  the  store  and 
into  the  departments  as  quickly  as 
IKJSsible  when  it  is  needed?  Is  your 
insurance  planned  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
tra  stock  you  will  carry?  Will  you 
have  someone  qualified  to  give  first 


in  middle-size  and  small  cities,  and 
one  out  of  five  metropolitan  fami¬ 
lies,  were  indebted  for  installment 
purchases.  Debt  occurred  in  one  out 
of  four  village  families — slightly 
more  often  than  among  those  in 
metroiMjlitan  areas — and  only  one 
out  of  nine  farm  families  had  install¬ 
ment  debt. 

“The  less  extensive  use  of  install¬ 
ment  credit  by  families  living  in 
metropolises  compared  with  those 
living  in  other  cities  is  in  part  due 
to  less  frequent  ownership  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Higher  automobile  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  the  greater  adequacy 
of  transport  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  general,  are 
the  primary  factors  which  operate 
against  automobile  ownership  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

“The  lower  prevalence  of  debt 
among  farm  families  can  probably 
be  traced  to  the  irregular  flow  of 
agricultural  income,  which  militates 
against  a  credit  plan  calling  for 
regular  monthly  payments  over  a 
long  period.  Besides  this,  farmers, 
as  entrepreneurs,  tend  to  intermix 
production  and  consumption  finance, 
and  to  obtain  their  credit  accom¬ 
modation  more  frequently  from 
specialized  farm  credit  agencies.  In¬ 
stallment  buying  by  farm  families  is 
confined  mainly  to  automobiles  and 


aid  on  the  premises  during  the  busy 
season  when  the  congestion  in¬ 
creases  the  possibility  of  accidents? 

*  *  ♦ 

All  available  indications  point  to 
a  highly  successful  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  season  this  year — jxjssibly  the 
best  since  the  depression.  The  store 
that  is  well  prepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  generally  improved 
conditions  has  a  chance  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest.  The  questions  we’ve 
raised  in  this  article  don’t  cover 
cz'crythiny — not  by  a  long  shot. 
Many  other  points  shoukl  and  will 
occur  to  you.  The  important  thing 
is  that  you  must  minutely  examine 
your  entire  operation  and  decide 
precisely  what  you  are  going  to  dc 
on  each  count. 

But  vourself  in  iH)sition  to  cash 
in! 


farm  equipment,  and  it  is  facilitated 
by  siH*cial  contracts  adjusted  to  the 
irregularity  of  farm  income.” 

Credit  Use  Rose  in  1935-1936 

Since  1935-36  was  a  period  of 
business  expansion,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  purchases  on  installment 
by  consumers  should  increase.  This 
expectation  is  borne  out  by 
data.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
families  having  a  net  change  in  in¬ 
stallment  debt  had  an  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  ix;riod  in  their  volume  of 
installment  obligation  and  less  than 
30  per  cent  had  a  decrease.  The 
aggregate  net  increase  in  installment 
obligations  outstanding  for  all  non¬ 
relief  families  is  estimated  to  have 
been  $407,000,000.  A  very  rough 
estimate,  made  by  adding  to  this 
figure  an  allowance  for  the  install¬ 
ment  debt  of  single  individuals  and 
families  on  relief,  indicates  that  the 
outstanding  installment  obligations 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  increased 
approximately  $580,700,000  during 
the  period. 

For  reasons  explained  in  the  re¬ 
port,  the  data  analyzed  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  changes  during  the  year 
in  the  volume  of  installment  debt 
owed  by  each  of  60,000  families. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  get  figures 
{Continued  on  page  83) 


Statistical  Pattern  of  Installment  Debt  Shows 
Significant  Variations  by  Income 

(Continued  jroni  page  20) 
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IIIONALS  COMPLETE  THE  PICTURE 


Kmpletethe  picture  of  economical,  efficient  operation  in  department 
ts,  National  builds  a  complete  line  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
^InM.  There  are  machines  for  handling — quickly  and  accurately — 
type!  of  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable,  and  payroll  work, 
ehincs  for  writing  and  signing  checks  of  all  kinds.  And  still  others 
controlling  the  receipt  of  money  at  the  pay-bill  desk;  the  disburse- 
nt  of  money  at  the  refund  desk;  and  for  analyzing  and  posting  records 
[he auditing  department.  At  your  service  is  a  staff  of  competent  men 
» are  constantly  coping  with  accounting  problems.  Let  them  discuss 
ir  problem  with  you.  They  may  be  able  to  help  you  complete  your 
ure  of  economical,  efficient  operation. 


le  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Icpittfri  •  Posting  Machines 
||la><[-laoaiieeping  Machines 
hitofi  Meter  Machines 
nfrrtinp.leoiikeeping  Machines 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Analysis  Machines 
Correct  Posture  Chairs 


■JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Close-Ups 


Economic  Advisory  Business  men  thought  they 
Committoo  knew  pretty  well  what  to  expect 

when  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 
After  all,  they  had  the  experience  of  the  World  War 
to  guide  them. 

Hut  the  course  of  things  in  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  clash  of  the  continental  war  machines  has 
thus  far  been  thoroughly  unorthodox.  There  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  drop  in  the  stock  market  and  at  least  a 
slowing  up  of  the  business  pace — and  it  didn’t  happen. 
Everybody  was  supposed  to  rush  in  to  buy  the  goods 
of  the  world’s  largest  neutral,  and  to  date  they’ve 
bought  little.  Prices,  which  were  expected  to  soar  with 
a  war  boom,  took  a  hysterical  plunge  forward,  but  now 
seem  to  have  some  doubts  as  to  their  future. 

In  this  situation,  retailers  have  been  arming  them¬ 
selves  for  any  contingency — for  it  would  seem  that 
almost  anything  in  contravention  to  the  accepted  rules 
might  occur.  Of  this  much,  retailers  appeared  to  be 
unanimously  certain — if  prices  rose  too  rapidly  or  too 
high  there  would  be  public  resistance.  Forewarned, 
retailers  are  doing  their  best  to  be  forearmed. 

Recalling  the  unpleasant  incidents  and  general 
charges  of  profiteering  which  accompanied  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Lever  Act  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  has  lost  no  time  in  setting  up  machinery 
which  will  help  guard  public  opinion  and  purse.  A 
national  committee  of  36  representative  merchants,  first 
named  as  an  Emergency  Committee  to  guard  against 
unwarranted  price  increases  and  officially  known  now 
as  the  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  is  headed  by 
Frank  M.  Mayfield,  of  Scruggs  Vandervoort  Barney. 

With  the  future  pretty  much  a  blur,  the  committee 
naturally  has  found  it  difficult  to  map  a  long  range 
course.  It  seemed  evident,  however,  that  two  immediate 
results  might  justifiably  be  sought — to  gather  all  avail¬ 
able  information  as  to  the  movement  of  prices  in  the 
various  markets,  and  to  work  for  cooperation  with 
other  organizations  having  similar  aims. 

The  start  toward  these  objectives  has  been  made,  and 
efforts  will  be  intensified  as  conditions  warrant.  The 
first  announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  committee 
received  wide-spread  comment  in  the  press,  and  both 
daily  and  trade  papers  responded  with  accolades. 

Typical  of  the  reactions  was  that  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  which  said:  “In  the  old  Common  Law  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  trade  rule  was  ‘Caveat  Emptor!’  Today  the 
retail  merchants  of  our  country  vigilantly  strive  to 
protect  the  buying  public  from  unfair  practices.  There 
is  reason  for  the  .\merican  ^x?ople  to  lie  proud  of  this  as 
well  as  appreciative  of  what  the  merchants  are  doing.’’ 

The  Boston  Post  noted  that  “the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  quick  to  protect  the  public  against 
unjustified  price  advances.  .  .  .  While  retailers  alone 
do  not  hold  the  key  to  the  price  structure  they  can  and 
will  exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  price  rises.  Thus 
a  most  powerful  organization  has  guaranteed  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumers  and  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  public  gets  a  fair  deal’’. 

In  the  trade  Printer’s  Ink  called  attention  to  the 


formation  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  committee  with  the 
statement  that  “The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  demonstrated  last  week  that  it  is  wise  as  well 
as  powerful.  .  .  .  The  Association,  we  think,  has  started 
something  that  is  going  to  have  plenty  of  effect  in  the 
direction  of  keeping  prices  on  a  decent  basis’’. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  C.  F.  Hughes  pointed  out 
that  “some  merchants  may  counsel  that  it  is  best  to 
‘let  sleeping  dogs  lie’  and  therefore  avoid  agitating  the 
price  (juestion.  They  may  be  sure,  however,  that  the 
question  will  not  down  when  the  advances  now  in  store 
for  early  next  year  confront  the  public.  They  cannot 
make  too  early  a  start  in  preparing  to  meet  the  criti¬ 
cism  which  is  bound  to  come,  despite  their  present 
efforts  to  keep  speculation  out  of  their  markets  and 
to  buy  as  closely  as  possible  for  their  customers’’. 

The  committee  members  apparently  had  sentiments 
akin  to  those  of  Mr.  Hughes,  for  they  were  quick  to 
get  into  action.  Even  before  the  committee  had  form¬ 
ally  organized,  the  chairman  found  it  urgent  to  speak 
out  against  the  practice  being  invoked  by  clothing 
manufacturers  in  inserting  a  protective  clause  on  orders 
permitting  them  to  adjust  prices  to  include  wage  in¬ 
creases  or  other  additions,  when  the  order  was  filled. 
Mr.  Mayfield,  describing  this  as  “blank  check  buying’’ 
as  far  as  stores  were  concerned,  assailed  it  as  a  step 
toward  a  vicious  upward  spiralling  of  prices. 

At  its  organization  meeting  in  Washington,  October 
19th,  the  committee  felt  it  had  made  added  progress 
by  inviting  representatives  of  leading  government  de¬ 
partments  to  its  gathering  and  informally  discussing 
the  price  situation. 

The  action  was  not  premature.  Hardly  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  when  newspapers  reported  that  the  Con¬ 
sumers  National  Federation,  a  potentially  powerful 
amalgamati(jn  of  consumer  organizations  with  abund¬ 
ant  New  Deal  contacts,  had  recommended  “creation  of 
a  new  consumer  protective  commission  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  consumer  representation  on  all  agencies  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  effects  of  war  on  American  economy’’. 

5(0ff  Because  the  effects  of  the  war 

at  Work  Europe  are  a  major  cause  of 

concern  among  American  mer¬ 
chants.  it  is  natural  that  war  problems  would  equally 
engulf  the  N.R.D.G.A.  staff,  and  numerous  adjust¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  resulting  needs  for  service  ensue. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  been  called  upon  to 
provide  the  answers  to  many  war  problems.  Currently, 
H.  1.  Kleinhaus,  manager  of  the  C.  C..  and  Donal  G. 
Murphy,  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Bureau,  are  collabor¬ 
ating  in  the  gathering  of  information  on  prices  for  the 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Association. 
Everything  concerning  prices  on  basic  commodities  in 
any  of  the  markets  is  grist  for  their  mill.  Furthermore, 
this  work  is  being  entered  upon  in  a  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  fact-finding  agencies,  both  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  trade,  and  the  possibilities  of  closer  colla¬ 
boration  as  time  goes  on  is  being  carefully  pondered. 
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Burroughs 


NEW  ELEaRIC 

DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 


GRAND TOTAL 

or  the  Net  Result 


Any  omount  in  iownr  dials 
may  ba  oddad  to,  or  tub* 
troctod  from,  tho  amount 
in  uppor  dials  by  touching 
the  plus  key  or  minus  key, 


INDIVIDUAL 

TOTAL 

or  the  Result  of  a 
Single  Calculation 


Direct  to  the  Net  Result! 

This  new  Burroughs  Electric  Duplex  Calculator— complete  with  direct 
subtraction  and  two  sets  of  accumulating  dials — saves  needless  steps 
in  handling  any  calculating  job.  The  lower  dials  show  the  result  of 
each  individual  calculation;  the  upper  dials  show  the  grand  total, 
or  net  result.  Thus  the  complete  calculating  job  can  be  done  on  this 
remarkable  machine  with  one  handling  of  the  figures.  This  means  a 
surprising  saving  in  time,  money  and  effort.  For  a  demonstration, 
or  for  complete  information,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6281  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


THERE’S  A  BURROUGHS  CALCULATOR  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  CALCULATING 


Noveinher,  1939 
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LET’S  ARGUE 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

that  the  late  teas  being  administered  unfairly 
and  in  an  unconstitutional  tvay  and  put  it  flatly 
up  to  the  Government  to  do  thus  and  so,  in 
return  for  tvhich  retailers  would  do  this  and 
that — or  else  we  would  fight  the  law! 

Just  think  of  a  handful  of  retailers  having  the 
courage  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  United 
States  Government  itself!  And  yet  this  was  not 
the  action  of  any  group  of  hotheads.  It  was 
the  considered  action  of  some  of  the  most  level¬ 
headed  men  in  the  Association — men  who 
wished  sincerely  to  cooperate  with  Government, 
men  who  had  tried  Patience  over  a  long  period 
and  men  who,  when  Judgment  finally  told  them 
the  time  had  come  for  Courage,  stood  together 
and  gave  leadership  to  a  sorely  beset  trade. 

And  the  members  of  the  Association  followed 
that  leadership.  They  subscribed  nearly  $35,000 
to  a  special  legal  fund  which  was  used  to  send 
Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  into  the  Supreme 
Court  to  plead  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Lever  Law  as  it  was  being  applied.  The 
Court  threw  it  out,  declared  it  unconstitutional 
because  it  was  so  vague  that  no  man  could 
know  whether  he  acted  in  violation  of  the  law 
or  not. 

Here  is  the  record  of  a  period  which  prob¬ 
ably  is  unique  in  the  experience  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  action.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  proof 
which  could  be  offered  of  the  fact  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  today  is 
strong  and  fit  and  capable  of  providing  leader¬ 
ship  for  its  trade  through  whatever  new  emer¬ 
gencies  may  arise.  It  is  the  one  organization 
which  has  been  through  the  mill  and  which 
brought  its  trade  successfully  through  a  period 
when  it  seemed  that  almost  every  hand  was 
turned  against  the  retailer. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
moreover,  did  not  stop  when  it  had  won  this 
signal  victory.  Its  Board  of  Directors  wisely 
said:  “Our  principal  source  of  embarrassment 
has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  no  one  outside 
of  the  retail  trade  knows  what  it  costs  to  distri¬ 
bute  merchandise.  We  have  been  up  against  this 
once  and  ice  may  have  to  face  something  of  the 
same  kind  again.  Therefore,  let  us  turn  to  some 
outside  agency  of  unquestioned  reputation  and 
arrange  to  have  a  survey  of  operating  costs  made 
each  year,  so  that  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
again  when  ice  must  face  this  sort  of  trouble, 
there  will  be  some  authority  who  can  speak  for 
us  concerning  the  cost  of  doing  business.” 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Harvard  University  under  which  the 
study  of  the  Cost  of  Operating  is  made. 

In  the  years  which  have  intervened  control¬ 
lers  and  others  have  found  the  Harvard  study 
of  great  value  as  a  basis  of  comparison  and 
probably  few  have  been  aware  of  the  deep  and 
careful  purpose  behind  that  study.  For  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty  years,  now,  that  study  has 
been  made  each  year  as  a  form  of  insurance 
for  the  trade.  It  has  gone  so  completely  into 
general  use  that  no  doubt  much  of  its  purpose 
already  has  been  performed.  If,  however,  the 
time  should  come  again  when  retail  prices  are 
under  fire  the  facts  which  Harvard  has  laid  bare 
should  be  of  great  protective  value  to  our  trade. 

Thus,  you  will  see,  the  Patience,  the  Courage 
and  the  Judgment  of  that  old-time  Board  of 
Directors  of  your  Association  still  is  working 
for  you — still  is  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
organization  and  the  trade. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  ABOUT 

FREE  GIFT  WRAPPING? 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPING? 

AND  WHAT  KFFORT  ARE  YOU  MAKING  TO  RESTRICT 

FREE  PARCEL  POST  DELIVERIES? 


What  Other  Stores  Are  Doing  Is  Described  in  Two 
MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  Reports  Just  Published: 

''Christmas  and  Regular  Gift  Wrap 
Policies  of  Retail  Stores" 

"Parcel  Post  Delivery  Policies" 

If  you  eontributod  to  oithor  study,  a  froo  copy  of  tho  ro> 
port  was  sont  to  your  storo.  If  not,  ordor  your  copy  now. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  DELIVERY  GROUP 


•  Management  Division,  X.R.D.G.A. 

I  101  West  31st  Street 
I  New  York,  X.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me: 

- Gift  Wrap  Policies  of  Retail  Stores 

- Parcel  Post  Delivery  Policies 


Price  to: 

■Von- 
Members 
.50  $1.00 

.25  .50 


I 

I  Xante 

I  Title 

I  Store 

I 


I  City  . State  . 

I  Make  checks  payable  to  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Two  New  Books  on 

Books  on  home  decoration  are 
entering  the  best-seller  lists  this 
season,  and  it  is  not  trx)  far¬ 
fetched  to  wonder  if  a  new  reading 
cvcle  on  this  subject  is  not  develop¬ 
ing  as  successor  to  the  group  that 
has  been  teaching  the  men  and 
women  of  America  how  to  think 
themselves  into  success  and  ixipu- 
larity. 

Dorothy  Draper's  book.  "Deco¬ 
rating  Is  Fun",  foreshadows  a  new 
approach  on  this  business  of  home 
decoration,  for  she  sprinkles  through 
it  little  case  histories  of  personali¬ 
ties  and  lives  remade  by  charming 
surroundings.  Miss  Draper  aims 
to  kill  once  and  for  all  the  supersti¬ 
tion  that  there  is  something  ‘‘deep 
and  mysterious”  about  the  subject 
of  interior  decoration.  Her  idea  is 
that  it's  fun  and  to  be  looked  at  that 
way:  and  the  chief  value  of  her 
b(X)k  from  the  store  man's  point  of 
\-icw  is  that  it  makes  the  most  hard¬ 
ened  reader  want  to  go  into  action 
immediately.  She  offers  a  lot  of 
simple  and  sound  advice,  but  most 
of  all  what  she  gets  across  is  the 


Interior  Decoration 

idea  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  go¬ 
ing.  If  your  salespeople  begin  to 
rejjort  a  lot  of  determined  requests 
for  large,  substantial  coffee  tables 
and  much  turning-up-of -noses  at 
the  delicate,  spindly  legged  variety ; 
if  they  find  the  customers  coming  in 
armed  with  tape  measures  and  a 
]H)sitive  attitude  alKmt  having  all 
the  lamps  in  their  rooms  come  to 
the  same  height :  if  they  encounter 
scorn  for  any  color  that  looks  "safe" 
or  indeterminate,  then  you  may 
know  that  Dorothy  Draper's  Ixtok 
is  having  its  effect. 

great  many  women  are  going 
to  read  this  lKX)k ;  bin  that's  not  the 
only  reason  why  it  should  be  given 
as  much  circulation  as  ]xissible 
among  buyers  and  salesjKjople  in 
homefurnishings.  It  is  full  of 
simple  but  clever  suggestions  and 
practical  tips  alxiut  decoration  and 
to  read  it  is  to  have  in  mind  a  little 
stock  of  helpful  advice  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer — the  sort  of  thing  that  co.-^ts 
nothing  to  give  away  and  builds  un¬ 
told  good  will  and  res^x-ct  for  yi>nr 
staff's  knowledge  of  it>  Inisiness. 


Published  hv  Doubledav  Doran; 
$2.79. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Different  in  tyjK:  and  aimed  at  a 
different  audience  is  Ciladys  Miller's 
liook,  “Decoratively  Speaking.”  an 
e.xcellent  addition  to  the  reference 
library  of  the  Personnel  Department 
for  training  purjioses,  and  a  find 
for  anyone  who  is  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  krutwing  the  principles  and 
historical  derivations  of  interior 
decoration. 

It  discusses  the  ixriods  of  decora¬ 
tion.  summarizing  for  each  ixrioil 
the  historical  development  of  its 
character  and  its  present  day  adap¬ 
tations.  A  good  and  useful  feature 
is  an  outline  summary  at  the  close 
of  each  of  these  chapters. 

Miss  Miller,  like  Miss  Drajier, 
would  like  to  Ixinish  the  lielief  that 
interior  decoration  is  a  mysterious 
subject.  She  sees  the  decorative 
styles  of  each  period  of  world  his¬ 
tory  as  the  definite  outcome  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  time,  and  in  making  this  connec¬ 
tion.  ixriod  by  jK*riod,  she  illumi¬ 
nates  her  subject  in  a  way  that  the 
xtudent  will  ajijireciate. 

(Coiitinucti  on  82) 


The  New  F.  &  R.  LAZARUS  &  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


contains 

PLYMETL 

FITR  STOR.4CiE 

Thi^  inodeni  Service  Building  is  designed  to  meet 
today's  needs  of  Coluinbus  and  to  keep  the  alert 
F.  &  K.  Lazarus  &  Company  retail  institution  ahead 
of  anticipated  demands  for  some  time  to  eoine. 

It  incorporates  all  known  modern  improvements 
and  features  to  facilitate  and  expand  service  to 
customers.  It  is  nearly  completed.  The  I’lymetl  ^ 
storage  vaults  are  NO^  in  use.  They  have  p 

considerable  increased  capacity  over  for- 
_ ^  iner  cold  storage  vaults. 

\  ^  Plymetl  Fur  Storage 

I  g  increases  tolume 

B  t  A  U  profits 


SERVICE  Bl  ILDI>G 


Haskclite  Mfg.  Corporation 

IT  rite  for  our  booklet  208  W.  Washin^on  Street,  Chicago 


tu«  i;  ashlly 

CoMuliio^  Unpiiieer 
New  Yo  k 
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MONARCH 

Super- Advanced  " 

Wtea  Machine 


MONARCH  1 


DAYTON 

*— •  o - (-L 

A12 

A12 

8875 

8875 

BLUE 

BLUE 

SILK 

SILK 

4.95 

4.95 

Quickly,  easily,  econom¬ 
ically  .  .  .  the  Monarch 
“Super-Advanced”  Pin-On 
Machine  handles  the  large- 
volume  price-marking 
problems  of  the  larger 
store. 

Price-marks  through  a 
rihhon — no  ink  or  ink  pad 
necessary.  Price-marks  and 
attaches  5  different  sizes  of 
tickets  with  from  1  to  12 
lines  of  price-marking  in¬ 
formation. 

A  real  safeguard  for 
merchandise  .  .  .  saves  you 
many  times  its  cost! 

Install  the  Monarch 
“Super-Advanced”  Pin-On 
Machine  for  modern  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lower  marking- 
room  eosts! 

Write  for  illustrated  lit¬ 
erature  today! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Mud  Office  and  FactorT: 

218  S.  Torr^itc*  ?t.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Paci&c  Coaal  Branch  Factory  : 

IU6  Maple  Arenue  Lo*  Ang^^lct.  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3S8-3  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 


The  chapter  on  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  decorative  design  pulls  into  co¬ 
herent  shape  the  multitude  of  half¬ 
facts  and  half-fancies  which  too  of¬ 
ten  passes  for  knowledge  of  Modern. 

There  is  nothing  much  better 
than  this  lK)ok  to  l)e  found  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  sound  and  un¬ 
cluttered  guide  to  the  serious  study 
of  interior  decoration.  ALso  pub¬ 
lished  hv  Doubledav  Doran ;  $4.00. 

— H.  K.  M. 


Bigelow  Sanford  Color 
Coordination  Program 

TJIGELOW  Sanford's  color  co- 
”  ordination  program,  in  which 
ten  basic  colors  in  their  line  are 
geared  to  matching  and  harmonizing 
colors  in  other  home  furnishings, 
makes  its  bow  to  the  customer  with 
the  publication  of  "Color  Clues”,  a 
twenty  page  book  featuring  com¬ 
plete  color  schemes  built  around  the 
"basic  colors”. 

“You  read  this  book,”  says  Bige¬ 
low.  ‘‘you  look  around  your  room ; 
you  take  this  book  with  you  to  the 
store.  After  you’ve  looked  at  the 
selection  of  rugs  in  the  basic  color 
(which  sets  your  color  scheme,  you 
know)  ask  to  see  the  harmonizing 
colors  in  other  fabrics.  ‘Ensemble 
.selling’  is  the  helpful  new  trend  in 
stores  and  the  chances  are  you’ll 
find  the  store  eager  to  make  your 
shopping  easy  by  showing  you  har¬ 
monizing  wall  papers,  drapery  and 
upholstery  fabrics  ‘on  the  spot’  with 
Bigelow  rugs.” 

The  schemes  are  practical  to  dup¬ 
licate,  and  there  is  constant  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  choice  is  not  limited 
to  one  of  the  ten  rug  colors  shown, 
as  there  are  many  shades  available 
in  each  color. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things 
worthy  of  note  in  this  promotion. 
The  simple  fact  that  an  attempt  has 
l)een  made  to  secure  coordination  in 
different  types  of  homefurnishings  is 
one.  The  careful  planning  for  price 
consistency  is  another — the  furni¬ 
ture  and  fabrics  shown  in  each 
scheme  bear  a  reasonable  price  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  grade  of  rug  shown.  The 
third  and  most  important  thing  is 
that  the  book,  backed  up  by  con¬ 
sumer  advertising,  is  going  to  create 
a  customer  attitude  of  mind  alxjut 
color  coordination  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  not  afford  to  ignore, 
even  if  it  wanted  to. 


TAGS 


A  New  Combinetl 
Tamper  Proof 
SEAL  and  TAE 


“SeeLoi-k”  Tags,  a  combined  Tag 
and  Seal  is  a  recent  development 
of  a  large  manufacturer  of  safety 
seals.  “SeeLock”  Tags  cost  less 
than  the  usual  combination  of  tags 
and  seals  now  in  general  use  to 
prevent  unfair  returns  and  price 
ticket  switching. 

“SeeLock”  Tags  are  easily  and 
quickly  af't’licd.  They  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  singly  or  in  fan  fold  strips 
for  use  in  price  marking  machines. 

“SeeLock”  Tags  are  absolutely 
tamperproof  and  can  only  be  used 
once.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
tags  from  any  merchandise  they 
have  been  attached  to  without  visi¬ 
bly  destroying  the  simple  locking 
device. 

Annual  statistics  from  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Comm.,  from  apparel  trade 
journals  surveys  and  other  reliable 
sources  show  that  rather  than  abat¬ 
ing  the  unfair  returns  evil  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  cutting  deeper  into 
profits  every  year. 

If  you  are  now  using  tags  and  seals 
to  prevent  unfair  returns  and  price 
ticket  switching  or  contemplate 
doing  so — the  manufacturers  of 
“SeeLock”  Tags  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  use  of  the  tags  will 
reduce  your  overhead  on  tags  and 
seals  and  at  the  same  time  give  yon 
100%  fool-proof  protection. 

Available  in  all  standard  sizes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  stock.  Special 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors  to  order. 
Samples  on  request. 

CLASSIC 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
154-156  W.  27th  Street 
New  York  City 

World's  largest  producer  of  lhree>eolor 
lithographed  fur  storage  receipt  certiheates 
and  fur  record  systems 
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Statistical  Pattern  of 
Installment  Debt 

(Continued  jroin  piuje  76) 

for  the  absolute  amount  of  install¬ 
ment  debt  outstanding^  at  tbe  U'gin- 
ning  and  end  of  tbe  year.  The  esti¬ 
mate  that  at  least  one-cjuarter  of 
the  families  used  installment  credit 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  nearly  this 
projxjrtion  of  the  total  either  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  their  outstand¬ 
ing  obligations  during  the  year.  In 
fact,  the  percentage  of  credit  users 
was  even  higher,  since  families  that 
had  the  same  amount  outstanding 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of 
tile  year  were  omitted,  as  were  fami¬ 
lies  that  Ixjught  goods  on  very  short 
terms  during  the  year  and  paid  them 
out  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  report  on  the  statistical  pat¬ 
tern  of  installment  debt  is  the  first 
resulting  from  an  elaborate  investi¬ 
gation  of  consumer  installment 
financing  initiated  by  the  National 
Bureau  in  1938.  Supplementary  re- 
])orts  will  lie  published  during  the 
rest  of  this  year.  The  consumer 
financing  study  is  in  turn  part  of 
a  very  extensive  program  of  re¬ 
search  in  finance  being  supixjrted 
by  grants  from  the  Association  of 
Reserve  City  Bankers  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  data  used  in  the  present  re- 
jiort  were  taken  from  family  income 
and  expenditures  schedules  collected 
in  the  Study  of  Consumer  i’urchases 
during  1935-36  made  as  a  Works 
Progress  Administration  project  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home 
Ecxmomics  and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Resources  Committee  and 
the  Central  Statistical  Board.  Fig¬ 
ures  on  expenditures  were  collected 
from  60,000  families  in  51  cities, 
140  villages,  and  66  farm  countries 
in  30  states. 


Easy 

Parking 


Makes 


Easy 

Buying 


Sales  today  “are  directly 
influenced  by  the  ease 
with  which  motorists 
may  park  their  cars  at 
a  convenient  distance 
from  the  stores,”  says 
recent  study  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


Keep  pace  with  rising  sales  — 

sniD  ociinms  by 
RAHWAY 
EXPRESS! 


Here’s  one  complete,  modern  shipping 
service  made-to-order  for  quick  turn-over 
buying  or  rush  deliveries  of  style  specials 
and  stock  refills.  Just  specify  "Ship  by 
Railway  Express”  on  all  your  Fall  and 
Holiday  orders  and  keep  your  stocks  trim 
and  fresh.  No  extra  charge  for  pick-up 
and  delivery  in  all  cities  and  principal 
towns.  Economical  rates  also  include  re¬ 
ceipts,  $50  insurance,  and  express  train 
speed  all  the  way.  For  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  and  service  right  to  your  door, 
merely  phone  Railway  Express. 

For  3-mile-a-minute  deliveries, 
use  Air  Express— 2500  miles  overnight! 

1839...  A  Century  of  Service...  1.9^9 


RAILWA’ 


XPRESS 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Welcome  Stranger! 

Sydney,  the  eapital  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  the  home  of 
the  Retail  Traders'  Assoeia- 
tion.  The  Association's  at¬ 
tractive  nionthly  publication 
is  The  Journal,  several  issues 
of  which  have  devoted  space 
to  reproducing  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  The 
Bulleitin.  How'  far  this  little 
candle  .... 


The  Hecht  Co.,  JVashinrtton,  D.  C., 
Customers’  Varkinp  Station  de- 
sinned  by  Abbott  Merkt  &  Co. 


W e  invite  consultation 
and  discussion  of  your 
parking  problems  and 
prospective  plans. 


Abbott,  Merkt  & 
Company 

10  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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During  the  World’s  Fair  we  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  were  busy  beyond  expec¬ 
tations — and  we’d  like  to  thank  all  our 
friends  who  recommended  us. 

Busy  as  we  were  with  welcoming 
guests,  we  didn’t  neglect  our  policy  of 
progress.  So  now  we’ve  more  than  ever 
to  offer  you.  For  instance: 

★  A  new  Cafe  Rouge,  New  York’s 
smartest  rendezvous  for  dining 
and  dancing. 

★  A  new  Coffee  Shop,  modern  as 
today,  where  fine  food  is  served 
at  budget  prices. 

★  New  streamlined  elevators. 

★  Many  completely  modernized 
guest  rooms— and  our  rooms  are 
spacious,  not  cubby-holes. 

Along  with  all  that’s  new,  of  course, 
goes  the  same  matchless  convenience  to 
the  buying  district  and  the  same  cour¬ 
teous  Statler  service. 

New  York  bound?  For  the  best  visit 
you  ever  had,  stop  at  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

2200  Rooms,  oach  with  CH 
privato  bath.  Ratos  basin  at  V  ■  U  U 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  •  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 
JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 


Recent  Federal  Trade  Commission  Activities 
Affecting  Retail  Interests 

(Continued  jroni  piuje  17) 


French  or  other  foreign  words, 
other  than  such  trade  names  and 
brands,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
English  translation  or  equivalent 
“eonspieuonsly  and  in  immediate 
connection  thereieith.” 

*  *  * 

( )ther  cases  involving  deception  of 
the  purchasing  public  indicate  tliat 
many  manufacturers — or  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies — are  still  making 
claims  far  too  sweeping  to  he  true. 

Two  comijeting  manufacturers  of 
laundry  soap  products,  for  instance, 
agreed  to  stop  representing  their  re¬ 
spective  soajis  as  better  than  all 
otliers  for  restoring  whiteness  to 
clothing.  One  of  these  manufactur¬ 
ers  furtlier  admitted  that  his  laundry 
soap  does  not,  as  repre.sented,  pro¬ 
tect  clothes  in  and  of  itself  from 
washtul)  wear  and  tear.  The  other 
promised  to  modify  a  claim  that  his 
jiroduct  never  fades  colors  by  a  state¬ 
ment  which  limits  it  to  colors  which 
are  washable.  third  .soaj)  com- 


jiany's  claim  that  it’s  soap  prevents 
fading  or  shrinkage  is  the  subject  of 
an  F  rC  complaint. 

( )ther  claims  of  whose  authentici¬ 
ty  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  e.xpressed  doubt  during  the  ])ast 
few  weeks  include  the  claim  of  a  cos¬ 
metics  manufacturer  that  his  product 
will  “rejuvenate”  the  skin ;  of  a  rug 
cleaner  firm  that  its  product  will 
“restore”  colors  to  carpets ;  of  a  lock 
company  that  a  lock  is  jiick-proof. 

In  the  last-named  case,  the  Com¬ 
mission  contends  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pick-proof  hxrk  and  that 
all  locks  or  lock  cylinders  can  lie 
opened  or  picked  by  some  lock-pick¬ 
ing  device  in  the  hands  of  an  exiiert. 

Certification  claims  have  also  been 
challenged  by  the  Commission.  The 
use  of  such  terms  as  “certified”  and 
“best  by  test”  have  been  given  up 
by  two  firms  who.se  jiroducts  have 
not  been  subject  to  impartial  test  and 
certification  or  to  scientific  compari¬ 
son  with  competing  ])roducts.  as  im- 
])lied  by  these  terms. 


ST.XTEMEXT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
M.ANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  .mil  MARCH  3.  1933. 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  N.iTio.v.fL  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .X.ssociatiox  ;  imhlisheil  monthly;  at 
-New  York,  N.  Y. ;  for  Oct.  1,  1939. 

State  of  New  York  1,, 

County  of  New  York  |* 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  \V.  Hahn,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  savs  that  he 
is  the  Manager  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Xssociat.ox.  and 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  hi'  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship.  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  .Act  of  March  3,  1933.  emtiodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  Th.it  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
imblisher.  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  101  West  31st  Street.  New  York: 
Editor.  John  \V.  Hahn.  101  West  31st  Street. 
New  York;  Managing  Editor.  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street.  New  York;  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn.  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  n.ames  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 

given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  101  West 
rlst  Street.  New  York.  (.A  non  profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Saul  Cohn.  President,  c/o  City  Stores 
Company,  128  W'est  31st  Street.  New  York. 
Lew  Hahn.  General  Manager  and  Treasurer. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  an<l  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Editor. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 
Sworn  to  and  subscriltetl  before  me  this  2nd 
day  of  Octolier.  1939. 

Ethvl  W.  Blanthorn.  Notarv  Puhlic.  Kings  Ca 
No.  104.  Reg.  No.  226.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
No.  246.  Reg.  No.  O-B-229.  Commission  expires 
March  30,  1940. 
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